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ABSTRACT 


TRANSFORMING CONFLICT: 
A COMPARISON OF WHITEHEAD’S BEAUTY AND LAOZI’S ZIRAN E44 (SELF-SO) 


by 
Cangfu Wang 


This dissertation presents a comparative religious ethics (CRE) study of Alfred North 
Whitehead’s value of beauty and Laozi’s value of ziran 4% (literally, “self-so”). Beauty is the 
central value of Whitehead’s thought, just as ziran is the core value of Laozi’s thought. 
Whitehead’s beauty means harmony and intensity, and Laozi’s ziran connotes non-domination, 
spontaneity, and balanced harmony. By adopting an integrated CRE approach, this study finds 
that the two values share similarities in (a) panentheistic grounds, (b) meanings of harmony, and 
(c) moralities of transforming conflict. It further finds that the two values can help transform 
cultural conflicts between Christianity and Chinese culture, especially the God-reliance of 
Christianity and the self-reliance of Chinese culture. These findings overcome the confusion of 
whether the two values are religious, the challenge of whether the two distant values are 
comparable, and the doubt of whether the two values are morally advisable. This study 
contributes to comparative studies between process thought and Daoist thought, Chinese 
Christians, and those who participate in dialogues between Western and Chinese cultures for 


making a better world. 
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Introduction 


At the Fourth International Whitehead Conference in Beijing in 2002, John B. Cobb Jr. 
delivered a keynote speech entitled “Is Whitehead Relevant in China Today?”! In his speech, 
Cobb stated that traditional Chinese thought is full of profound insights that richly contribute to 
the interior and daily life, “the very personal sphere,” of many people in the East and the West.” 
To contemporary sociopolitical problems, however, traditional Chinese thought is ambiguous. 
Cobb argued that Alfred North Whitehead’s thought could help expand traditional Chinese 
thought positively to the contemporary sociopolitical sphere. 

At the same conference, David Ray Griffin departed from Cobb’s perspective. In his 
presentation, “Whitehead, China, Postmodern Politics, and Global Democracy in the New 
Millennium,” Griffin contended that the religious-moral heritage of China and Whitehead’s 
thought could take leadership roles in the emergent movement of global democracy that helps 
correct the massive injustice, disharmony, and inhumaneness of current global governance.? In 
short, traditional Chinese thought, like Whitehead’s thought, meets contemporary sociopolitical 
needs. 

Because these two views are different or even opposite, we may naturally or immediately 
ask which one is right or more accurate. If we go with Cobb’s perspective, we may agree with 
his observation that traditional Chinese thought does little to undergird “a democratic spirit” and 


informs too much of “the attitude toward political authority.’”* Cobb is not wrong if we identify 





' John B. Cobb Jr., “Is Whitehead Relevant in China Today?,” in Whitehead and China: Relevance and 
Relationship, ed. Wenyu Xie, Zhihe Wang, and George E. Derfer (Frankfurt: Ontos Verlag, 2005), 15-24. 

Cobb, “Is Whitehead Relevant in China Today?,” 15. 

3 David Ray Griffin, “Whitehead, China, Postmodern Politics, and Global Democracy in the New 
Millennium,” in Whitehead and China: Relevance and Relationship, ed. Wenyu Xie, Zhihe Wang, and George E. 
Derfer (Frankfurt: Ontos Verlag, 2005), 25-38. 

4 Cobb, “Is Whitehead Relevant in China Today?,” 15-16. 


traditional Chinese thought with its dominant components, such as Confucianism. The problem 
with this identification is that traditional Chinese thought is more than the dominant components. 
Some schools of traditional Chinese thought, such as the Lao-Zhuang school of Daoism, disagree 
with Confucianism for promoting sociopolitical hierarchy. Even in Confucianism, there are 
different voices; some scholars defend the compatibility between Confucianism and democracy.° 

Because Cobb’s perspective faces such difficulties, let us consider Griffin’s view. Griffin 
is correct in that the religious-moral heritage of China, especially Confucianism, aids in 
formulating an ethical framework of communitarianism that can be part of global democracy.°® 
Scholars who believe that Confucian communitarianism can help overcome the problems of 
Western liberalism or individualism may find an ally in Griffin.’ The problem here, however, is 
that this view obscures the limits of Confucian communitarian ethics, such as the emphasis on 
obedience to sociopolitical hierarchy with few questions about the problem of justice. Worse, 
these limits may lead to a feeling that the enthusiasm of this view for overcoming contemporary 
sociopolitical problems is just wishful thinking. 

We can seemingly go nowhere because defenses for either of Cobb’s or Griffin’s views 
will inevitably fail. This impasse pushes us to reconsider whether our immediate question for 
seeking the more accurate view is indeed the right question. While we discern no logical problem 
with the immediate question, we are aware of the problems with each of Cobb’s and Griffin’s 


views, as discussed above. Despite their differences, each view shares a common problem: they 





5 For a discussion on the relationship between Confucianism and democracy, see He Baogang, “Four 
Models of the Relationship between Confucianism and Democracy,” Journal of Chinese Philosophy 37, no. 1 
(March 2010): 18-33. 

® Griffin, “Whitehead, China, Postmodern Politics, and Global Democracy,” 32-36. 

T Henry Rosemont Jr., “Whose Democracy? Which Rights? A Confucian Critique of Modern Western 
Liberalism,” in Confucian Ethics: A Comparative Study of Self, Autonomy, and Community, ed. Kwong-loi Shun 
and David B. Wong (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2004), 49-71; Roger T. Ames, “Rites as Rights: The 
Confucian Alternative,” in Human Rights and the World’s Religions, ed. Leroy S. Rouner (Notre Dame, IN: 
University of Notre Dame Press, 1988), 199-216. 


are “bold, sweeping generalizations.’® They help simplify complex issues for creating such 
intriguing dialogues. However, each is misleading because both involve reductionism that 
distorts the complexities involved. This awareness helps redirect us to ask a more productive 
question: Do we have adequate comparisons of the religious-moral heritage of China and 
Whitehead’s thought before discussing their sociopolitical applications? The answer is that 
comparative religious ethics (CRE) studies between Whitehead’s thought and traditional Chinese 
thought have been underdeveloped.’ 

There are CRE studies of Whitehead’s thought and traditional Chinese thought. In 2002, 
Joseph Grange presented “Process Thought and Confucian Values” at the Whitehead 
conference.'° Two years later, Nicholas F. Gier published an article entitled “Whitehead, 
Confucius, and the Aesthetics of Virtue.”!! These articles helped initiate the CRE studies 
between Whitehead’s thought and traditional Chinese thought. Still, they are far less 
comprehensive than similar CRE studies of Chinese and Western thoughts, such as Lee H. 


Yearley’s Mencius and Aquinas: Theories of Virtue and Conceptions of Courage or Aaron 





8 Cobb said that his claims might be “bold, sweeping generalizations.” Cobb, “Is Whitehead Relevant in 
China Today?,” 15. 

° There are considerable discussions about the similar understandings of reality between Whitehead’s 
thought and traditional Chinese thought. See Cheng Chung-ying, “Categories of Creativity in Whitehead and Neo- 
Confucianism,” Journal of Chinese Philosophy 6, no. 3 (September 1979): 251-74; Chang Chung-yuan, Creativity 
and Taoism: A Study of Chinese Philosophy, Art and Poetry (London: Singing Dragon, 2011); John H. Berthrong, 
Concerning Creativity: A Comparison of Chu Hsi, Whitehead, and Neville (Albany: State University of New York 
Press, 1998); Joseph A. Bracken, The Divine Matrix: Creativity as Link between East and West (Delhi, India: 
Motilal Banarsidass, 1997); Vincent Shen, “Whitehead and Chinese Philosophy: The Ontological Principle and 
Huayan Buddhism’s Concept of Shi,” in Handbook of Whiteheadian Process Thought, vol. 1, ed. Michel Weber and 
Will Desmond (Frankfurt: Ontos Verlag, 2008), 613-32; Guo Haipeng, “A Taiji-Bagua Diagram for Whitehead’s 
Categoreal Scheme,” Process Studies 47, no. 1-2 (2018): 130-43. For an overview of Whitehead’s studies in China, 
see Yang Fubin, “The Influence of Whitehead’s Process Thought on the Chinese Academy,” Process Studies 39, no. 
2 (Fall-Winter 2010): 342-49; Yang Li #1 and Wen Hengfu iin tH 4H, “Woguo Huaitehai youji zhexue yanjiu 
bashi wu nian” FRE AREA NLS 4 UT FE, 85 4E [Eighty-five years of research on Whitehead’s philosophy of 
organism in China], Seeking Truth 38, no. 4 (July 2011): 38-43. 

'0 Joseph Grange, “Process Thought and Confucian Values,” in Whitehead and China: Relevance and 
Relationship, ed. Wenyu Xie, Zhihe Wang, and George E. Derfer (Frankfurt: Ontos Verlag, 2005), 69-76. 

'! Nicholas F. Gier, “Whitehead, Confucius, and the Aesthetics of Virtue,” Asian Philosophy 14, no. 2 (July 
2004): 171-90. 


















































Stalnaker’s Overcoming Our Evil: Human Nature and Spiritual Exercises in Xunzi and 
Augustine.'* By no means do Grang’s and Gier’s articles exhaust the list of CRE studies between 
Whitehead’s thought and traditional Chinese thought. After them, however, there has not been 
much development of the CRE studies.'? Because CRE studies between Whitehead’s thought 
and traditional Chinese thought are the basis of their comparative sociopolitical applications, 


such as Cobb’s and Griffin’s, the CRE studies are badly needed. 


Aims 


This dissertation presents a CRE study between Whitehead’s thought and traditional 
Chinese thought. More specifically, it provides a CRE study of Whitehead’s value of beauty and 


the value of ziran F % (literally, “self-so”) in the Laozi, or simply Laozi’s ziran.'* The focus of 


a CRE study of the two values will help reduce the risk of bold, sweeping generalizations. More 
importantly, it helps develop CRE studies between Whitehead’s thought and traditional Chinese 
thought, filling the gap in CRE studies between the process tradition and the Daoist tradition. 
Whitehead is one of the greatest philosophers of the twentieth century in the West, and 
his philosophy of organism is an essential piece of a tradition called process thought. Laozi is 


one of the most influential ancient Chinese thinkers in the Spring and Autumn period (770-476 





? Lee H. Yearley, Mencius and Aquinas: Theories of Virtue and Conceptions of Courage (Albany: State 
University of New York Press, 1990); Aaron Stalnaker, Overcoming Our Evil: Human Nature and Spiritual 
Exercises in Xunzi and Augustine (Washington, DC: Georgetown University Press, 2006). 

3 Recently, Wang Jiran wrote an article on CRE studies between process thought and traditional Chinese 
culture. Wang Jiran, “On Hartshorne’s Creative Understanding of the Christian View of Love and Its Significance 
for Comparative Religious Studies,” Process Studies 50, no. 1 (Spring-Summer 2021): 28-44. 

4 When I mention Laozi’s ziran in this dissertation, I refer to the view of ziran in the Laozi. It is significant 
to investigate whether there was a figure named Laozi to write the core part of the Laozi, which is a composite text 
that reached a relatively stable form with a somewhat coherent system no later than the third century BCE. 
However, it is not the aim of this dissertation. Moreover, ziran HI, literally “self-so,” has several English 
translations, such as “Nature,” “spontaneity,” “naturalness,” etc. While translation is interpretation, I use ziran with 
the literal meaning of “self-so” to avoid attaching only one interpretation. 
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BCE).!> He is regarded as the founder of daojia i8 3 (philosophical Daoism), worshiped as an 
immortal figure in daojiao 1H 4 (religious Daoism), and attributed as the author of the Laozi or 


the Daode jing, which is essential reading for anyone interested in understanding traditional 
Chinese culture. 

There are considerable discussions of the affinity on reality between Whitehead’s and 
Laozi’s thoughts.'!° However, few are on CRE studies of their thoughts, and none on CRE studies 
of Whitehead’s value of beauty and Laozi’s value of ziran. Why? Three reasons are noteworthy. 

The first reason is the confusion of whether the two thoughts are religious. Laozi and 
Whitehead have been known as philosophers but not religious thinkers or theologians. The Laozi 


is one of the canons of religious Daoism, and Laozi was deified as Lord Lao (Laojun %#), one 


of the most important celestial beings in religious Daoism. These later developments have merits 
in many ways. However, philosophical studies of Laozi’s thought do not count these religious 
aspects as their scope simply because they are later developments. 

Whitehead’s corpus contains religious treatises such as Religion in the Making and “God 
and the World” in his magnum opus Process and Reality. While Whitehead has a radical idea of 
God and a negative opinion of the Christian church, neither the dominant Christian circles nor 
outsiders recognize Whitehead as a theologian or religious thinker.'’ Christian process 


theologians find Whitehead’s thought a rich resource for transforming Christian theology, but the 





'S Sima Qian J Bik, Shiji ic [Records of the grand historian], vol. 6, Liezhuan ¥l\{% [Biographies], ed. 
Han Zhaoqi JK F} (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 2010), 4430-39. See Liu Xiaogan, “Did Daoism Have a Founder? 
Textual Issues of the Laozi,” in Dao Companion to Daoist Philosophy, ed. Liu Xiaogan (Dordrecht, Netherlands: 
Springer, 2015), 29-32. 

'6 See footnote 9 in this Introduction. 

'7 Alfred North Whitehead, Dialogues of Alfred North Whitehead, ed. Lucien Price (Boston, MA: Little, 
Brown and Company, 1954), 128-29, 310; Whitehead, Process and Reality: An Essay in Cosmology, corr. ed., ed. 
David Ray Griffin and Donald W. Sherburne (New York: Free Press, 1978), pt. 5; Whitehead, Religion in the 
Making (1926; repr., Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1927). 


philosophical studies of Whitehead’s thought do not include these later developments in their 
scope. 

These philosophical emphases may introduce a false impression that Laozi and 
Whitehead had little interest in religion. However, some contemporary scholars have argued that 
Laozi and Whitehead had profound religious insights that have been long ignored.'* For a CRE 
study between Whitehead and Laozi’s thoughts, the difficulty is to show how their ethics 
embody their profound religious insights. 

The second reason is the challenge of whether Whitehead’s beauty is comparable to 
Laozi’s ziran. Beauty is the central value of Whitehead’s thought, just as ziran is the core value 
of Laozi’s thought. Whitehead’s beauty means harmony and intensity, and Laozi’s ziran 
connotes non-domination, spontaneity, and balanced harmony. However, the two values are 


distant. Beauty in Laozi’s terminology is mei 3 (beauty) (Laozi, chaps. 2, 20, 31, 62, 80, 81).!° 


In Whitehead’s terminology, the most direct correspondence of ziran is perhaps “spontaneity” or 
“nature.”*° Whitehead’s beauty and Laozi’s ziran seemingly lack any connection at first glance. 
A comparative study of the two distant values requires comparativists to leave their comfort 
zones and embark on adventurous journeys to find some connections. 

The third reason is the doubt of whether the two ethics are morally advisable. Laozi’s 


ethics face heavy criticism. Zhu Xi (1130-1200), the most famous neo-Confucian, insists that 





'8 Bracken, The Divine Matrix, chap. 4; Roland Faber, “The Mystical Whitehead,” in Depths as Yet 
Unspoken: Whiteheadian Excursions in Mysticism, Multiplicity, and Divinity, ed. Andrew M. Davis (Oregon: 
Pickwick, 2020), 37-53; Mark Csikszentmihalyi, “Mysticism and Apophatic Discourse in the Laozi,” in Religious 
and Philosophical Aspects of the Laozi, ed. Mark Csikszentmihalyi and Philip J. Ivanhoe (Albany: State University 
of New York Press, 1999), 33-58; Ellen M. Chen, The Tao Te Ching: A New Translation with Commentary (New 
York: Paragon House, 1989), 22-43. 

'9 See Liu Xiaogan XI] IK, Laozi gujin: Wuzhong duikan yu xiping yinlun BFS: LAP MHS MESSI 
¥ [The Laozi from ancient to the modern: Comparative studies of the five versions, including introductory analyses 
and criticisms] (Beijing: Zhongguo shehui kexue chubanshe, 2006), 822—23, 841-42, 854-56, 890-91, 910-11. 

20 For “spontaneity,” see Alfred North Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas (New York: Free Press, 1967), 47, 
51, 64, 255, 258. For “nature,” see Whitehead, Modes of Thought (New York: Free Press, 1968), 127-69. 





























there is no such thing as Laozi’s ethics.*! Max Weber says that Laozi advocates an ethic of 
indifference, which means the “minimization of worldly action.””” Herrlee G. Creel asserts 
Daoist philosophy fails to offer “a basis for any very positive action.””? Arthur C. Danto further 
says that Laozi intends to collapse “what makes morality possible.”+ These critics and others 
argue Laozi has little to offer ethics. 

Whitehead’s ethics has received heavy criticism as well. John Goheen says that 
Whitehead’s view of value is an “interest” theory.?> David L. Schindler argues that Whitehead’s 
ontology cannot affirm “a universe of value” but only “selfish individualism.”?° Arthur F. 
Holmes states that Whitehead’s aesthetic theory of value obscures “the depth of moral evil.”?’ 
Clare Palmer classifies Whitehead’s ethic as a totalizing form of utilitarianism.”® To name a few, 
these critics insist that Whitehead offers nothing new or nothing at all in ethics. 

While these heavy criticisms of Whitehead’s and Laozi’s ethics become clichés,”? a 


comparative study of the two ethics faces enormous difficulties. This does not mean that a 


comparative study must respond to all these criticisms; that is impossible. Nor does it mean it has 





°l Zhu Xi AE, Zhuzi yulei AF i [Topically arranged conversations of Master Zhu], ed. Li Jingde 24 
wg (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1986), 2990, 3253, 3266. 

22 Max Weber, The Religion of China: Confucianism and Taoism, trans. Hans H. Gerth (Glencoe, IL: Free 
Press, 1951), 187. 

3 Herrlee G. Creel, “What Is Taoism?,” Journal of the American Oriental Society 76, no. 3 (July— 
September 1956): 140. This article was reprinted as the first chapter of Creel’s anthology entitled What Is Taoism? 
and Other Studies in Chinese Cultural History (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1970). 

4 Arthur C. Danto, Mysticism and Morality: Oriental Thought and Moral Philosophy (New Y ork: Basic 
Books, 1972), 119. 

5 John Goheen, “Whitehead’s Theory of Value,” in The Philosophy of Alfred North Whitehead, 2nd ed., 
ed. Paul Arthur Schilpp (New York: Tudor, 1951), 454. 

6 David L. Schindler, “Whitehead’s Inability to Affirm a Universe of Value,” Process Studies 13, no. 2 
(Summer 1983): 117, 128. 

27 Arthur F. Holmes, “Ethical Monotheism and the Whitehead Ethic,” Faith and Philosophy: Journal of the 
Society of Christian Philosophers 7, no. 3 (July 1990): 281, 288. 

8 Clare Palmer, Environmental Ethics and Process Thinking (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1998), 17-20, 213, 
215, 222. 

2° J.J. Clarke, The Tao of the West: Western Transformations of Taoist Thought (London: Routledge, 2000), 
102. 


no allies; there are defenses for the two ethics.*° Instead, it means that such a comparative study 
needs to work with its allies to overcome the relevant doubt of whether Laozi’s or Whitehead’s 
ethics and values are morally advisable. 

These three reasons or difficulties have slowed the emergence of the CRE studies 
between Whitehead’s and Laozi’s ethics. However, they could not suffocate attempts to make 
such CRE studies available. This dissertation is such an attempt. 

Regarding the three reasons, this dissertation argues that Whitehead’s value of beauty and 
Laozi’s value of ziran shares similarities in (a) panentheistic grounds, (b) meanings of harmony, 
and (c) moralities of transforming conflict. The first similarity is that God is the ground of 
beauty, just as Dao is to ziran, in terms of panentheism (literally, “all in God”). The second 
similarity is that Whitehead’s concept of beauty and Laozi’s concept of ziran contain negative 
and positive harmony: the absence of violent conflict and the presence of nonviolent 
transformation. The third similarity is that the two values are two normative accounts of 
transforming conflicts. The first similarity aims to overcome the confusion of whether the two 
values are religious, the second similarity addresses the challenge of whether the two distant 
values are comparable, and the third similarity dissolves the doubt of whether the two values are 
morally advisable. Certainly, there are differences within similarities. The explorations of the 
similarities and differences consist of a CRE study that fills the gap in CRE studies between the 
process tradition and the Daoist tradition. 

This dissertation has a further aim: exploring the possible contributions of Whitehead’s 


value of beauty and Laozi’s value of ziran to the world. I believe the two values can help 





3° See Brian G. Henning, “Process and Morality,” in Handbook of Whiteheadian Process Thought, vol. 1, 
ed. Michel Weber and Will Desmond (Frankfurt: Ontos Verlag, 2008), 215-24; Russell Kirkland, “Self-Fulfillment 
through Selflessness: The Moral Teachings of the Daode Jing,” in Varieties of Ethical Reflection: New Directions 
for Ethics in a Global Context, ed. Michael Barnhart (New York: Lexington Books, 2002), 21-48. 


overcome contemporary sociopolitical problems, such as geopolitical conflicts between the 
United States of America and the People’s Republic of China. However, I will leave the topic to 
other scholars, such as process-Chinese sociopolitical theorists. As a Chinese Christian, I ask 
whether the two values can help Chinese Christians overcome their difficulties in cultural 
conflicts. The answer is affirmative because the two values can work together to provide a 
panentheistic approach as an advantageous alternative to the humanistic and theistic approaches 
for transforming cultural conflicts between Christianity and Chinese culture, especially the God- 


reliance of Christianity and the self-reliance or humanism of Chinese culture. 


Procedure and Outline 


The procedure of this CRE study works interconnectedly with three general questions: (a) 
how to compare, (b) what to compare, and (c) why to compare. Chapter | responds to the first 
question by proposing an integrated approach for this CRE study. Chapter 2 presents 
Whitehead’s beauty, chapter 3 explores Laozi’s ziran, and chapter 4 examines the similarities 
and differences between Whitehead’s beauty and Laozi’s ziran. These three chapters address the 
second question, and they answer the third question by filling the gap in the CRE studies 
between the process tradition and the Daoist tradition. Chapter 5 further responds to the third 
question by showing that the two values can provide a panentheistic approach for transforming 
the cultural conflict between Christianity and Chinese culture. An outline for each chapter is as 


follows: 


Chapter I: An Integrated Approach 
This chapter explores how to conduct this CRE study. It presupposes that the more 


integrated the approach, the better for presenting this CRE study. To this end, it begins with an 


overview of CRE approaches and finds their limits of integration. Then it proposes a more 
integrated approach. After that, it clarifies how the integrated approach works for this CRE 
study. 

The overview covers a spectrum of CRE approaches, including two opposite approaches 
and three middle approaches. The two opposite approaches are Green’s formalist approach and 
Lovin and Reynolds’s empirical approach. The three middle approaches are Schweiker’s 
hermeneutical-dialogical approach, Little and Twiss’s semiformal approach, and Yearley’s 
virtue-centered approach. While the two opposite approaches barely integrate each other, the 
three middle approaches help reduce the distance. Still, the middle approaches do not go far 
enough for integration. 

Hence, I propose a more integrated approach that consists of a value-centered perspective 
and an integrated method. A value-centered perspective insists that (a) religious experiences are 
constitutive elements of religion, (b) religious experiences are inseparable from values, and (c) 
values are the focal points of CRE studies. An integrated method entails a method of discovery 
and a method of synthesis. The method of discovery follows Whitehead’s philosophical method 
of discovery that “starts from the ground of particular observation; it makes a flight in the thin air 
of imaginative generalization; and it again lands for renewed observation rendered acute by 
rational interpretation.’”*! The method of synthesis understands a CRE study as a synthesized 
perception that encourages the comparativist to synthesize their findings for certain aims. 

The last section of this chapter clarifies how the integrated approach works for this CRE 
study. The value-centered perspective helps discern the religious nature of Whitehead’s ethics 


and Laozi’s ethics; it helps focus on their core values, namely, beauty and ziran, for 





3! Whitehead, Process and Reality, 5. 
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demonstrating that their religious ethics are morally advisable. The integrated method helps 
bring the two distant values in comparison without making arbitrary imposition; it encourages an 
exploration of the possible contributions of the two values to the world, including the dialogues 


between Christianity and Chinese culture. 


Chapter 2: Whitehead’s Beauty 

This chapter presents Whitehead’s value of beauty from three perspectives: 
philosophical-theological, conceptual, and ethical. Accordingly, it consists of three sections: (i) 
Whitehead’s philosophical theology of beauty, (ii) Whitehead’s concept and conceptions of 
beauty, and (iii) Whitehead’s morality of beauty. 

The first section shows the religious (precisely, panentheistic) nature of Whitehead’s 
beauty. To this end, it introduces Whitehead’s philosophical theology of beauty, centering on 
three of Whitehead’s insights: (a) actual entities as the final real things of the world, (b) beauty 
as the aim of the universe, and (c) God as the measure of beauty. 

The second section explains Whitehead’s beauty as a quality in two meanings and 
Whitehead’s two forms or conceptions of beauty: beauty as the absence of mutual inhibition 
(harmony) and beauty as progressive integration (intensity). It helps show Whitehead’s beauty as 
a value of transforming discord. 

The third section works on Whitehead’s morality of beauty. While Whitehead classifies 
beauty into intellectual beauty, sensible (aesthetic) beauty, and moral beauty, this exploration 
belongs to the third category. For Whitehead, moral beauty is a moral aim, principle, and virtue. 
Regarding Whitehead’s conceptions of beauty, Whitehead’s morality of beauty is a normative 
account of transforming conflict. This section helps address the doubt of whether Whitehead’s 


value is morally advisable. 
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Chapter 3: Laozi’s Ziran -{% (Self-So) 

This chapter presents Laozi’s value of ziran from three perspectives: religious- 
philosophical, conceptual, and ethical. Accordingly, it consists of three sections: (i) Laozi’s 
religious philosophy of ziran, (ii) the concept and conceptions of Laozi’s ziran, and (iti) Laozi’s 
morality of ziran. 

The first section attempts to show the religious nature of Laozi’s ziran. To this end, it 
introduces Laozi’s religious philosophy of ziran, focusing on (a) Dao, (b) Dao modeling itself 
after ziran, and (c) wuwei- ziran Jc-N- Hi %& (non-action-self-so). 

The second section explores Laozi’s concept of ziran and three conceptions of Laozi’s 
ziran: ziran as non-domination, ziran as spontaneity, and ziran as balanced harmony. Ziran as 
non-domination means the absence of an extremely high degree of imbalanced power, the 
absence of an arbitrary will, and the absence of disempowered dependency; in short, it is the 
absence of domination. Ziran as spontaneity refers to spontaneous self without prior 
deliberations and the tyranny of formalized system of action. Ziran as balanced harmony means 
harmony to transform the antagonism between self-regard and other-regard from a regard for the 
whole. This section helps show that Laozi’s ziran is a value of transforming conflict. 

The third section investigates Laozi’s morality of ziran. It finds three of Laozi’s moral 
teachings or precepts: (a) helping others achieve their ziran, (b) following the principle of ziran, 
and (c) cultivating the virtue of ziran. Accordingly, Laozi’s ziran is a moral aim, principle, and 
virtue. Regarding the conceptions of ziran, Laozi’s morality of ziran is a normative account of 
transforming conflict. This section helps address doubts of whether Laozi’s value is morally 


advisable. 
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Chapter 4: Comparing Whitehead’s Beauty to Laozi’s Ziran 

This chapter brings Whitehead’s value of beauty and Laozi’s value of ziran together for 
comparison. Based on the previous two chapters, this chapter argues the two values share 
similarities in (a) panentheistic grounds, (b) meanings of harmony, and (c) moralities of 
transforming conflict. 

The first section insists the two values share similarities in the panentheistic grounds, 
namely, God and Dao. To this end, I discuss views of compatibility and incompatibility 
pertaining to comparing God with Dao. I stand with the view of compatibility and further 
underline Whitehead’s and Laozi’s panentheistic insights of the ultimate for showing their 
similarity on the ground of value. 

The second section argues that Whitehead’s two conceptions of beauty and the three 
conceptions of Laozi’s ziran share the meanings of negative and positive harmony. While 
negative harmony is the absence of violent conflict, positive harmony is the presence of 
nonviolent transformation. 

The third section insists that the moralities of the two values are two normative accounts 
of transforming conflict. While conflict transformists such as Johan Galtung insist that a conflict 
transformation means to transcend goals, widen sociopolitical structures, and change attitudes 
and behaviors,*” I show that the two normative accounts contain such insights. This exploration 
corresponds to the findings of the previous chapters that beauty and ziran are moral aims, 
principles, and virtues. 

These similarities will not deny some differences within similarities. For instance, while 


Whitehead’s God is personal, Laozi’s Dao is ambiguous. Whitehead’s beauty is a forward value 





3? Johan Galtung, Conflict Transformation by Peaceful Means: The Transcend Method (Geneva, 
Switzerland: The United Nations, 2000), 27-42. 
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for transforming conflict in novelty and progress, and ziran is a backward value in the sense of 
primordiality or originality. While Whitehead’s beauty advocates complexity and novelty, 
Laozi’s ziran underlines simplicity. This chapter identifies these differences within similarities 


accordingly. 


Chapter 5: Transforming the Cultural Conflict between Christianity and Chinese Culture 

This chapter shows that Whitehead’s value of beauty and Laozi’s value of ziran can help 
transform cultural conflicts. More specifically, it insists that the two values can provide a 
panentheistic approach as an advantageous alternative to the humanistic and theistic approaches 
for transforming cultural conflicts between Christianity and Chinese culture. 

To this end, it begins with an overview of cultural conflicts between Christianity and 
Chinese culture. The overview is neither a comprehensive, historical account of the conflict nor a 
systematic, thematic account. Instead, it focuses on one perennial, conflicting theme as a critical 
window to view what is arguably the basis of the cultural conflicts: the God-reliance of 
Christianity and the self-reliance or humanism of Chinese culture. 

It then examines two of the most representative approaches to transforming this cultural 
conflict: Chen Guying’s humanistic approach and Liu Xiaofeng’s theistic approach. The 
humanistic approach rightly points out that God-reliance could be a source of violent conflict, 
just as the theistic approach rightly criticizes that only self-reliance leads to historicism, value 
relativism, and eventually nihilism. While the humanistic approach advocates humanity for 
transforming the cultural conflict, the theistic approach appeals to God. They are each profound 
in pointing out the problems of God-reliance and self-reliance, respectively; however, each of 


them carries the problems that the other one tries to avoid. 
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The last section presents that Whitehead’s value of beauty and Laozi’s value of ziran can 
provide an advantageous alternative approach for transforming the cultural conflict. The 
alternative approach consists of three elements. The first element is that the two values promote 
neither classical theism nor pantheism or atheism but panentheism, which stands in the middle 
between classical theism and pantheism. The second element is that the two values advocate 
neither only self-reliance nor only ultimate reliance but rather both for dealing with conflicts. 
The third element is that the two values seek a world of harmony, both negative and positive: a 
world with the absence of violent conflict and the presence of nonviolent conflict transformation. 
I call the advantageous alternative approach a beauty/ziran-based panentheistic approach. 
Further, I briefly show the advantages of the alternative approach in several broader dimensions, 
such as connecting the Bible to traditional Chinese culture, working with Chinese churches, and 
transforming individual psychological conflicts of Chinese Christians. The exploration in this 
chapter exemplifies—but does not exhaust—the potential contributions of Whitehead’s value of 


beauty and Laozi’s value of ziran for making a better world. 


if) 


Chapter One: 


An Integrated Approach 


A comparative religious ethics (CRE) approach often refers to a set of theories for 
answering how to do CRE studies. To arrive at the how, it needs to go through articulating what 
CRE is, explicitly or implicitly. Hence, a CRE approach consists of theories of the what and the 
how. Theories of the what can be called perspectives, and theories of the how are methods. The 
what is the condition of the how, and the how displays the what. The two are theoretically 
separable but are practically undivided. I call this feature an interior integration. 

The existing CRE approaches have internal integration; however, they are limited in 
exterior integration. I am here referring to their limits of engaging with each other. This does not 
mean that they have zero integration, nor does it assume a final integration. Instead, I am seeking 
a more integrated approach for this CRE study. The argument from integration presupposes that 
the more integrated the approach, the better for presenting this CRE study. 

To this end, this chapter begins with an overview of CRE approaches. It then proposes a 
more integrated approach that consists of a value-centered perspective and an integrated method. 
Lastly, it clarifies how the proposed integrated approach works for this CRE study of 


Whitehead’s beauty and Laozi’s ziran YX (self-so). 


I. An Overview of CRE Approaches 


This section presents an overview of a spectrum of CRE approaches. It covers two 
opposite approaches and three middle approaches. The two opposite approaches are Green’s 


formalist approach and Lovin and Reynolds’s empirical approach. The three middle approaches 
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are Schweiker’s hermeneutical-dialogical approach, Little and Twiss’s semiformal approach, and 
Yearley’s virtue-centered approach. While the two opposite approaches barely integrate each 
other, the three middle approaches have more integration. Still, the middle approaches do not go 


far enough. 


A. Two Opposite Approaches 


I. Ronald M. Green’s Formalist Approach 

Ronald M. Green presents a neo-Kantian formalist approach for CRE studies.! Green 
understands religious beliefs as “expressions of a prior commitment to rationality and morality.’”” 
This understanding leads Green to believe in a universal structure in various religions. For 
Green, a CRE study demonstrates the universal structure; accordingly, universalization is the 
primary method of CRE studies. 

In answering the question of “why should I be moral?” Green finds antagonisms between 
prudential and moral reasons. The prudential reason is “self-serving rationality exercised in the 
name of personal happiness;” the moral reason involves “the same self-serving rational choice 
but now exercised from an impartial point of view.’ The former sometimes requires the latter, 
but they often conflict. This conflict between prudential and moral reasons leads to religious 
reason, the reason that postulates supra-empirical beliefs for rendering human reason coherent. 


The religious reason carries a universal structure with three essential elements.’ The first 


element is that a religious system must advocate for the principle of impartiality. Unfortunately, 





' Ronald M. Green, Religious Reason: The Rational and Moral Basis of Religious Belief (New Y ork: 
Oxford University Press, 1978), chaps. 1-5; Green, Religion and Moral Reason: A New Method for Comparative 
Study (New York: Oxford University Press, 1988), chap. 1. 

? Green, Religion and Moral Reason, 16. 

3 Green, 13. 

4 Green, 3-23. 
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the impartial practice often fails when it faces majority rule or deals with matters that affect 
moral agents’ interests. It often leads to a moral but irrational or rational but immoral dilemma. 

The second element is that a religious system must contain retribution theology. The 
moral but irrational dilemma is apparent because the ultimate reality rewards the righteous and 
punishes the wicked. However, innocent suffering, such as Job’s suffering, undermines 
confidence in retribution theology. 

The third element is that religion must entail trans-moral beliefs to suspend retribution 
theology for overcoming moral paralysis. It admits human limitations, and it seeks 
transformation by divine grace. The suspension of retributive hope does not abandon morality 
but widens a moral framework for a more comprehensive moral vision. 

For Green, a CRE study is a study to examine whether the compared religious ethics 
demonstrate or deviate from the universe structure. Green’s perspectives for CRE prohibit him 
from using a posteriori synthesis in answering how to do CRE studies. Otherwise, it would be 
incoherent. In doing CRE studies, investigating how far a religious system engages with the 
universal structure may require empirical observation. Nevertheless, empirical observation is 
secondary. The primary method is universalization because the universal structure derives from a 
priori analysis. This method barely engages with the empirical approach, which stands at the 


empiricist tradition in the spectrum of CRE approaches. 


2. Robin W. Lovin and Frank F. Reynolds’s Empirical Approach 


Robin W. Lovin and Frank F. Reynolds provide an empirical approach for CRE studies.° 





5 Green, Religion and Moral Reason, 23. 

® Robin W. Lovin and Frank E. Reynolds, “In the Beginning,” in Cosmogony and Ethical Order: New 
Studies in Comparative Ethics, ed. Robin W. Lovin and Frank E. Reynolds (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1985), 1-35. 
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The approach does not put trust in a priori analysis and the universal structure of religions. 
Instead, it focuses on accessible sources, insisting that religious-moral beliefs are parts of larger 
cultural systems. For Lovin and Reynolds, any study in CRE should explain the parts in the 
whole and then examine the similarities and differences in the compared beliefs. 

The empirical approach emphasizes the method of observation/description. When a 
cultural system entails religiously factual and moral beliefs, observation/description helps 
discern their connections. Interpretation plays a role, but it is subject to observation/description. 
For Lovin and Reynolds, CRE studies are descriptive.’ 

Lovin and Reynolds criticize Green’s formalist approach. They claim that the formalist 
approaches, “by virtue of their a priori character, inhibit adequate descriptive accounts.”® 
Green’s approach attempted to overcome moral relativism, but Lovin and Reynolds would 
criticize that it overlooks the moral appeal of equality and fairness for various religious 
traditions.” Green would argue it gives fair judgments to religious traditions under the universal 
structure. Lovin and Reynolds would respond that such a universal structure results from the 
tyranny of Western rationality.'° 

These two approaches stand opposed. While Green’s formalist approach carries on the 
rationalist tradition, Lovin and Reynolds’s empirical approach advocates the empiricist tradition. 
They present different theories of what CRE is and how to conduct work in the field. Each 
argues for its superiority but barely engages with each other. Their self-evident assumptions keep 


them distant. Fortunately, we have middle approaches to reduce their distance. 





T Lovin and Reynolds, “In the Beginning,” 4-5, 14, 20. 
8 Lovin and Reynolds, 14. 

° Lovin and Reynolds, 11, 27-31. 

'0 Lovin and Reynolds, 8-12. 
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B. Three Middle Approaches 


1. William Schweiker’s Hermeneutical-Dialogical Approach 

William Schweiker proposes a hermeneutical-dialogical approach for avoiding the 
formalist and empiricist debate.'' The approach asserts that the use of reason in CRE studies is 
“interpretive in character” rather than purely “formal” or simply “descriptive.”’!* For Schweiker, 
a CRE study is acting rather than merely thinking or describing. While Schweiker understands 
religion as “complex mimetic practices that construe and enact a world and a way of life,’”’!* he 
underlines a CRE study as a mimetic practice to enact a common morality for the peace of the 
world. 

The primary method of the hermeneutical-dialogical approach is 
interpretation/understanding. The romantic-historical hermeneutics assert that understanding is 
achieved through “the grammatical interpretation” and “the psychological interpretation,” as 
Friedrich D. E. Schleiermacher advocates.'* Phenomenological hermeneutics complains that a 
romantic-historical hermeneutics overlooks the role of interpreter. Understanding, Hans-Georg 
Gadamer claims, should be “a fusion of horizons” that allows the interpreter to speak “‘an 
original meaning of the work” and “the interpreter’s own meaning.”’!> Still, critical 


hermeneuticists such as Jiirgen Habermas deem it a naive faith because interpreters always 





' William Schweiker, “The Drama of Interpretation and the Philosophy of Religions: An Essay on 
Understanding in Comparative Religious Ethics,” in Discourse and Practice, ed. Frank E. Reynolds and David 
Tracy (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1992), 263-94. 

? Schweiker, 283. 

3 Schweiker, 284. 

4 Friedrich D. E. Schleiermacher, “The Hermeneutics: Outline of the 1819 Lectures,” New Literary History 
10, no. | (Autumn 1978): 3. 

5 Hans-Georg Gadamer, Truth and Method, 2nd ed., trans. Joel Weinsheimer and Donald G. Marshall 
(2004; repr., London: Continuum, 2006), 578. 
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impose their prejudices.'© Ricoeur reconciles the hermeneutics of faith and the hermeneutics of 
doubt: “The critique of ideology is the necessary detour which self-understanding must take if 
the latter is to be formed by the matter of the text and not by the prejudices of the reader.”!” 
Schweiker is glad Gadamer helps overcome historical alienation, Habermas social coordination, 
and Ricoeur the limits of self-understanding.'!® While drawing on these various positions, 
Schweiker claims that “interpretation in comparative religious ethics . . . is best seen as a 
performative activity analogous to the ritual and dramatic practices found in religious 
communities” for enacting “a world of symbolic meaning.”!” 

Problems remain, however. Because the hermeneutical-dialogical approach aims to enact 
a common morality, it may exclude non-participants or overlook minor participants. It is 
insightful to acknowledge the interpretative use of reason. Still, prioritizing 
interpretation/understanding may face difficulties in finding objective criteria for distinguishing a 


better interpretation from a worse one. If the approach admits some objective criteria in whatever 


sense, it will hardly escape the formalist and empiricist debate. 


2. David Little and Sumner B. Twiss’s Semiformal Approach 
David Little and Summer B. Twiss present a semiformal (or neo-Weberian) approach that 


stands in the middle of the formalist and the empirical approaches.”° Their approach underlines 





6 Jiirgen Habermas, “A Review of Gadamer’s Truth and Method,” in The Hermeneutic Tradition: From 
Ast to Ricoeur, ed. Gayle L. Ormiston and Alan D. Schrift (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1990), 
236-37. 
T Paul Ricoeur, Hermeneutics and the Human Sciences: Essays on Language, Action, and Interpretation, 
ed. John B. Thompson (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2016), 106. 

8 Schweiker, “The Drama of Interpretation,” 265. 

° Schweiker, 265. 

0 The semiformal approach was presented earlier than the formalist and the empirical approaches, but it is 
an “in-between” approach. David Little and Sumner B. Twiss, Comparative Religious Ethics (San Francisco, CA: 
Harper and Row, 1978), chaps. 1—5; Little, “The Present State of the Comparative Study of Religious Ethics,” The 
Journal of Religious Ethics 9, no. 2 (Fall 1981): 210-27; Little, “Max Weber and the Comparative Study of 
Religious Ethics,” The Journal of Religious Ethics 2, no. 2 (Fall 1974): 5-40. 
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the “conceptual analysis” and “the structure of practical justification in religious ethics” for CRE 
studies.”! 

Conceptual analysis is a method of the semiformal approach. It treats the clarifications 
of the concepts of religion, morality, and law as the basis of CRE studies.”” To this end, it starts 
to check the inexact uses of the concepts and then appeals to a priori analysis for reconstructing 
a new one to replace the inexact one. It is a method of empirical generalization that stands in the 
middle of observation and universalization. 

Little and Twiss find the concept of religious ethics entails three types of concepts: 
dispositional, action-guiding, and enterprise-value.** These three concepts correspond to three 
general features of a structure of practical justification: situational application, validation, and 
vindication.”* A situational application is a specific application of guiding actions; validation is a 
process to justify situational application in normative theories; a vindication justifies the first two 
on the meta-ethical level. CRE studies are comparisons of religious ethics under these three 
general features. 

One criticism that the semiformal approach faces is that the approach presupposes the 
doctrine of analyticity.2> While Little and Twiss claim that searching for “true” analytical 
definitions is hopeless, the criticism is probably too harsh. However, it is not wrong to say the 
approach involves circular reasoning in dealing with a priori analysis and empirical observation. 


In a sense, it inclines more to the formalist approach than the empirical approach. 





71 Little and Twiss, Comparative Religious Ethics, chaps. 1—5. 

2 Little and Twiss, chaps. 2-4. 

3 Little and Twiss, 17. 

4 Tittle and Twiss, 99. 
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3. Lee H. Yearley’s Virtue-Centered Approach 

Lee H. Yearley presents a virtue-centered approach, which builds on Thomas Aquinas’s 
ideas of “analogical expressions” and “virtues have parts.””° The virtue-centered approach is 
another approach standing in the middle of the spectrum of the CRE approaches. 

Yearley classifies all theories into three types: primary, secondary, and practical. While 
the primary theories are theories of causality, the secondary theories are theories of peculiar 
occurrences that build upon the primary. The practical theories are theories about “what we call 
ethics” that stand between the primary and secondary theories.’ The primary is univocal, the 
secondary is equivocal, and the practical is analogical. CRE studies focus on the practical rather 
than the primary and secondary theories. 

The practical theories have three realms: injunctions, ways of life, and virtues. While 
injunctions are moral prohibitions and demands, ways of life are ideals of conduct, and virtues 
are excellent characteristic traits.** They are all practical theories, but they differ from each 
other. Injunction shares more features of the primary theories; ways of life engage more with the 
secondary; virtues stand in the middle. 

While philosophers, ethicists, or formalists search for injunctions, anthropologists and 
religious historians work at ways of life. Yearley says that studies of injunctions are “thin 
accounts of real similarities,” whereas studies of ways of life are “thick accounts of 
dissimilarities.”’? While they fail to examine similarities within differences and differences 


within similarities, studies of virtues help correct their failures. 
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The virtue-centered approach underlines the method of analogical imagination.*° It 
begins with the familiar meaning of virtue in comparatists’ home discourses and arrives to find 
the common meaning of virtue for all compared discourses. The comparatists may suspend the 
focal meaning and grasp others sympathetically. This process engages with various methods, 
such as observation, generalization, and interpretation. 

The virtue-centered approach is far more integrated than other approaches. Still, it faces 
criticism that the analogical imagination is too internal or subjective to address the non-home 
discourses fairly.*! This criticism may be too harsh, as Elizabeth M. Bucur and Aaron Stalnaker 
argue that analogical imagination engages with “external” or objective methods.** While the 
virtue-centered approach is significant in aligning CRE studies with virtue theory, it is also 


limited in terms of engagement with other branchers of practical theories. 


II. An Integrated Approach 


I propose a more integrated approach that consists of a value-centered perspective and an 
integrated method. The former entails a set of theories of what CRE is, and the latter contains a 


set of theories of how to do CRE studies. 


A. A Value-Centered Perspective 


The value-centered perspective contains three claims: (a) religious experiences as 


constitutive elements of religion, (b) religious experiences as inseparable from values, 





3° Yearley, Mencius and Aquinas, 196-203. 
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and (c) values as the focal points of CRE studies. 


1. Religious Experiences as Constitutive Elements of Religion 

There are two classical views on the fundamental elements of religion. The first is 
that religious beliefs are the fundamental elements of religion. Religious beliefs cover many 
things, such as spirit, impersonal force, the supreme, salvation, mystical unification of the sacred, 
and so on. Generally, philosophers of religion, rationalists, or formalists emphasize religious 
beliefs. 

The second view is that religious practices are the fundamental elements of religion. It 
underlines practical expressions of believing and how to make beliefs rather than what to 
believe. Marxist scholar Louis Althusser observes, “Kneel down, move your lips in prayer, and 
you will believe.’’*> Social scientists, empiricists, or historians often emphasize religious 
practices. 

Besides these two classical views, an alternative view is that religious experiences are the 
constitutive elements of religion. Friedrich D. E. Schleiermacher is often credited for initiating 
this view. Schleiermacher says, “Religion’s essence is neither thinking nor acting, but intuition 


”34 it is “the feeling of absolute dependence.”° Schleiermacher uses the terms 


and feeling; 
“intuition and feeling,” and interpreters have transposed them to “religious experience.”°° Rudolf 


Otto applauds Schleiermacher’s discovery of the nonrational factors as the essence of religion, 


while he replaces the “feeling of absolute dependence” with the “creature-feeling” of the 





33 According to Louis Althusser, Pascal made this proverb. Althusser applied it for his Marxist analysis of 
religion. See Althusser, “Ideology and Ideological State Apparatuses,” in Lenin and Philosophy and Other Essays, 
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“numinous” or the holy.*’ Joachim Wach and his successor, Mircea Eliade, continue the insights, 
exploring the expressions of religious experiences—the experience of the sacred—from social, 
historical, and cultural aspects.** These scholars, among others, develop a phenomenological 
approach to religious studies. Despite their differences, they argue that the fundamental elements 
of religion are neither religious beliefs nor religious practices but religious experiences. 

I stand with the view that religious experiences are the fundamental elements of religion. 
Still, some points need to be clarified. The first is the elusive concept of religious experiences. 
This concept is often treated as exchangeable with religious sensations, such as feeling, seeing, 
hearing, and enlightening. While sensation faces the criticism of lacking objective significance, 
the perceptual or observational —or simply perception —are better words for religious 
experience.*” 

The second point of clarification is the variety of religious experiences: personal, 
institutional, direct, indirect, etc. A feeling of absolute dependence may not be a religious 
experience in terms of creature-feeling. A drug-caused vision is perhaps a pseudo-religious 
experience. It is significant to distinguish the authentic from the pseudo, but that is not the aim of 
this writing. Instead, I presuppose the plurality of religious experience and advocate their rights 
in CRE studies. 

The third point of clarification is how religious experiences relate to religious beliefs and 
practices. In the abstract, the three categories may be fully distinguished. Concretely, however, 


they are interdependent. Religious experiences can be considered as integrations or syntheses of 
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religious beliefs and practices. This point helps avoid a reductionist or fundamentalist 
understanding of religion, and it leads to seeing religious experiences as constitutive elements 


instead of fundamental elements of religion. 


2. Religious Experiences as Inseparable from Values 

Religious experiences are valuable. Paul K. Moser and Chad Meister assert that religious 
experiences contribute to “life’s overarching meaning.”*° The overarching meaning is called the 
meaning of life, which differs from meaning in life. Meaning in life is a personal aim, purpose, or 
goal of life; it stems from one’s intentions, desires, or pursuits that can be created or removed. 
The meaning of life bears on all human lives. It is not reducible to human intentions, desires, or 
pursuits; instead, it is based on the ultimate reality. Meaning in life may be in line with the 
meaning of life, but the latter always overrides the former. Religious experiences are valuable 
because they contribute to the meaning of life.4! This view underlines the rational aspect of the 
contributions of religious experiences, namely, the meaning of life, while overlooking the 
nonrational aspect. A modest view is that religious experiences contribute to meaning in life and 
the meaning of life. 

Besides these contributing values of religious experience, religious experience has a deep 
connection of values: the embodiment of value in religious experience. Let me clarify by 
applying Whitehead’s insight of experience as a fusion of fact and value. Whitehead says that 
experiences presuppose facts and values.*” Every experience is a concrescence of many data; it is 


a process in which “the many become one.”“? A concrescence contains evaluations. Evaluation 
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includes ““‘incitement towards’ and ‘deterrence from’ a manifold of possibility.”44 While data 
consist of the world of facts, evaluations presuppose a world of values; hence, experiences are 
inseparable from values. There are no mere facts; facts are always value makers and bearers. 
Values will be futile if there are no facts. Values are the meaning of facts, and facts are the 
meaning of values. They refer to each other, and together they consist of concrete experiences. 
This brief account of Whitehead’s insight into experience helps clarify that religious 
experiences are inseparable from values. Whereas some may say religious experiences are not 
ordinary experiences, Whitehead’s general view of experience should not apply to religious ones. 
This view presupposes some types of dualism that emphasize the radical differences between the 
sacred and the secular, reason and super-reason, or nature and super-nature, etc. A modest, 
convincing view is that religious experiences differ from ordinary experiences, but they are still 


experiences. Whitehead’s insight of experience covers all types of experiences. 


3. Values as the Focal Points of CRE Studies 

While religious experiences are constitutive elements of religion and inseparable from 
values, values are constitutive elements of religious ethics. In the meantime, value is the end that 
religious-moral injunctions and virtues serve and promote. In short, value is the alpha and omega 
of religious ethics. By this, I insist that values are the focal points of CRE studies, and the task of 
a CRE study is to compare religious values. 

My claim has general support. Value means something important or “something that 
matters.”*° It refers to the “for or against” attitudes that include preferences and avoidances, 


desire-objects and aversion-objects, pleasure and pain tendencies, approvals and disapprovals, 
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and interests and disinterests, as well as what it takes to be good and evil, right and wrong, 
beautiful and ugly, useful and useless, and so forth.*° Hence, values are sources and constitutive 
elements of ethics. Because religious ethics is not exceptional from this general feature, we can 
say that values are constitutive elements or the alpha of religious ethics. 

In the meantime, value is the end that moral injunctions and virtues are to serve and 
promote. While Kant’s categorical imperative serves the values of autonomy and equality, 
Bentham and Mill’s principle of utility confirms equality and solidarity. The virtue ethics 
tradition advocates the cultivation of personal character traits to enhance the values of justice, 
love, benevolence, and so forth. Because religious ethics share this general feature, it is safe to 
say that religious value is the omega of religious ethics. These two general features helped clarify 
my claim that values are the focal points of CRE studies. 

There are two uses of value in ethics: restricted and more useful senses. In the restricted 
sense, value is about “what is fundamentally good and bad, and the debate among them.”*” It is 
roughly synonymous with axiology, which differs from deontological ethics. In a more useful 
sense, value covers the inquires of the varieties of goodness, types of value, value monism and 
pluralism, the relationship between evaluative and deontological ethics, etc. Values as the focal 


points of CRE refer to the more useful one. 


B. An Integrated Method 


Whereas the previous subsection explored a value-centered perspective for what CRE is, 
this subsection presents an integrated method for how to do CRE studies. An integrated method 


consists of two components: a method of discovery and a method of synthesis. 
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1. A Method of Discovery 

How can we compare the similarities and differences of religious values without making 
arbitrary impositions? The question asks for a method of discovery. For this study, a method of 
discovery is an integration of the various methods, emphasizing their interdependence. 

Observation is the beginning of CRE studies. Although the method of verstehen 
(understanding) advocated by Max Weber is pervasive in social science,** the method of 
observation is never abandoned in CRE studies. In a sense, there is no understanding without 
observation. The empirical approach prioritizes a methodology of observation/description. I 
affirm the important role of observation in CRE studies because a good CRE study is not an 
arbitrary imposition; it requires rigorous observation. 

However, observation has limitations. Data cannot speak for themselves. Someone must 
observe and speak or interpret for them. This process involves imaginative generalization and 
interpretation. While the empirical approach underlines a cultural whole for explaining religious- 
moral teachings, it must engage with the method of generalization and interpretation. Otherwise, 
it makes no sense to say that there is a cultural whole. Even tools of observation such as 
languages and concepts presuppose some kinds of generalization and interpretation. These views 
challenge the confidence of observation. 

The methods of generalization/universalization advocated by the semi-formalists and 
formalists are significant because they help go beyond the particulars to find commonalities. 
However, they carry limitations. The process of empirical generalization begins with the 
particulars and arrives at the general. Whereas the particulars cannot be exhausted, empirical 


generalization involves a leap of thought. The a priori analysis takes a reverse way, but it also 
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involves a leap of thought, which involves imagination. In common sense, imagination is 
identical to illusion. However, imagination can be understood as a creative interpretation, which 
often involves observation. Because generalization or universalization carries a leap of thought, 
they are inseparable from interpretation or observation, meaning interpretation or observation are 
critical elements of generalization-universalization. This view undermines the generalization- 
universalization method. 

The method of interpretation plays a significant role in CRE studies. Most of the value- 
laden religious experiences are passed. Interpreters have no way to access the experiences— 
except interpretation. Even for present religious experiences, interpretation is not less important. 
It is because that religious experience often involves reflection, which is a process of 
interpretation. The hermeneutical-dialogical approach advocates this view. 

However, interpretation requires observation and generalization or universalization. It is 
right to say that the use of reason in CRE is “interpretive in character.”*? However, it is wrong to 
believe that there is a “pure” interpretation. Interpretation requires observation and generalization 
or universalization. Otherwise, all kinds of interpretations are justifiable. This type of relativism 
is unacceptable. The distinction between productive and unproductive interpretation presupposes 
the importance of observation and generalization or universalization.~° 

In short, the various methods are interdependent. Hence, I propose a method of discovery 
that is a synthesis of the methods of observation, generalization, and interpretation. More 


specifically, it follows Whitehead’s philosophical method of discovery that “starts from the 
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ground of particular observation; it makes a flight in the thin air of imaginative generalization; 


and it again lands for renewed observation rendered acute by rational interpretation.”*! 


2. A Method of Synthesis 

In addition to the method of discovery, the integrated method contains a method of 
synthesis. The common view is that comparison differs from synthesis—a CRE study can 
compare discoveries but not synthesize findings. The common view is misleading; CRE can 
encompass synthesis. 

While the method of discovery is an integration of observation, generalization, and 
interpretation, it involves a synthesis. However, a method of synthesis here refers to a method 
used for the aims of CRE studies. Most CRE studies present what they discovered; they also 
explicitly or implicitly address the aims of their findings. In other words, the findings serve as 
data for some things for the comparatists. I call this a method of synthesis. 

Let me clarify by applying Whitehead’s theory of symbolism. Whitehead asserts, “The 
human mind is functioning symbolically when some components of its experience elicit 
consciousness, beliefs, emotions, and usages, respecting other components of its experience.” 
Here, the “some components” are symbols, and the “other components” are meanings of the 
symbols. Symbols are the less primitive components, and meanings are the more primitive 
components.** There are various types of symbolism, such as artificial symbolism, ordinary and 


mathematical languages, symbolic reference, etc. 
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Symbolic reference is “the most natural and widespread of all symbolic modes.”** 


Symbolic reference is a transition from “presentational immediacy” to “causal efficacy” or a 
transition “from sense-perception to physical bodies.”>° Presentational immediacy and causal 
efficacy are direct, pure modes of perception only for analytical purposes. In the concrete world, 
the two types of perception are always synthesized. A synthesis of the two types of perception is 
a symbolic reference; it works for some aims. 

Doing a CRE study is a synthesized perception or symbolic reference. We perceive 
various religious-moral teachings as data, which were themselves perceptions as well. They are 
symbols, waiting to elicit meanings. Because no one study can exhaust all aspects of the data, we 
must involve selection. Selection presupposes aim, intentionally or unintentionally. Besides 
these, we often ask who/what they are and who we are for CRE studies. All these elements are 
synthesized for making a CRE study meaningful. By this, I conclude a CRE study is a 
synthesized perception. 

Hence, a CRE study does not merely discover the profound insights of religious-moral 
teachings; it furthers how their profound insights work for the comparativists. It does not merely 
describe or interpret the perceptions of religious-moral teachings; it also introduces a CRE study 


as a perception or experience that understands and prescribes the world. 


III. The Integrated Approach for This CRE Study 


This section clarifies how the integrated approach works for this CRE study of 


Whitehead’s beauty and Laozi’s ziran. I lay out the clarification in two subsections because the 
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integrated approach consists of a value-centered perspective and an integrated method. While the 


major existing approaches fail this CRE study somewhat, I insist the integrated approach works. 


A. The Value-Centered Perspective for This CRE Study 


The value-centered perspective helps discern the religious nature of Whitehead’s and 
Laozi’s ethics. Furthermore, it helps focus on a comparison of Whitehead’s value of beauty to 


Laozi’s value of ziran for illuminating their religious ethics. 


1. Discerning the Religious Nature of Whitehead’s and Laozi’s Ethics 

Whitehead’s ethics has been classified as “a moral interest theory, a totalizing form of 
utilitarianism, and a virtue ethic,” or even a deontological ethic, as process ethicist Brian G. 
Henning observed.*° Henning classifies Whitehead’s ethics as a kalocentric (beauty-centered) 
ethics,>’ and this classification helps capture the unique character of Whitehead’s ethics. He is 
not wrong to say that Whitehead understands ethics as a species of aesthetics, although we need 
to follow Whitehead to understand aesthetics as metaphysical rather than merely artistic. 
However, Henning’s classification does not directly illuminate the religious nature of 
Whitehead’s ethics. 

Despite classifying religion and ethics as species of aesthetics, Whitehead understands 
that his ethics is religious. In Science and the Modern World, Whitehead says, 

Religion is the vision of something which stands beyond, behind, and within, the passing 

flux of immediate things; something which is real, and yet waiting to be realized; 

something which is a remote possibility, and yet the greatest of present facts; something 


that gives meaning to all that passes, and yet eludes apprehension; something whose 
possession is the final good, and yet is beyond all reach. .. . Apart from it, human life is a 
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flash of occasional enjoyments lighting up a mass of pain and misery, a bagatelle of 
transient experience (emphasis added).°® 


In Models of Thought, Whitehead says, “There must be value beyond ourselves. Otherwise, 
everything experienced would be merely a barren detail in our own solipsist mode of existence” 
(emphasis added).*? These two citations indicate that there are religious values of Whitehead. 
When Whitehead underlines the purpose of God as “the attainment of value” and “the evocation 
of intensities” in this temporal world, we clearly see the religious nature of Whitehead’s 
ethics/values. 

Similarly, Laozi’s ethics has been classified as an ethic of caring for all things, a virtue 
ethic, an egalitarian ethic, etc.°! Russell Kirkland argues that Laozi taught “an apophatic 
morality,” a morality of “enlightened self-restraint” for the benefit of self and the world.© For 
Kirkland, “enlightened self-restraint” is not merely philosophical but also mystical or religious.® 
This classification is insightful for discerning the religious nature of Laozi’s ethics. 
Unfortunately, the religious nature of Laozi’s ethics has been often overlooked. 

Because the Laozi engaged little with some preceding concepts of the personal divine, 
such as the High Lord and Heaven, it might be said that the Laozi is a text of de-religionization. 
However, the Laozi is a treatise of religion because it is full of profound religious insights, such 


as the immanent-transcendent Dao (Laozi, chaps. 1, 4, 8, 14, 16, 21, 23, 25, 32, 34, 35, 37, 40- 
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42, 51) and embracing the One (Laozi, chaps. 10, 14, 22, 39, 42). Under such profound religious 
insights, Laozi’s moral teachings are religious. Ellen M. Chen rightly says, “The Tao Te Ching 
[or the Laozi] as a religious text preaches peace between humans and the natural world and 
thereby peace among humans.” In short, Laozi taught a religious ethic of peace. 

While the religious nature of Whitehead’s and Laozi’s ethics has been overlooked, the 
value-centered perspective helps rediscover it. Recall that the value-centered perspective 
advocates religious experiences as constitutive elements of religion. Thus, the value-centered 
perspective helps us read Whitehead’s works and the Laozi as religious treatises. For Whitehead, 
religion is the vision of something which stands beyond, behind, and within. The vision is a 
hidden mystical experience, as process scholars Joseph Bracken and Roland Faber argued. The 
Laozi does not know the term “religion.” However, scholars recognize the Laozi as an important 
work of mysticism.® Mystical experiences may be theoretical insights but not direct experiential 
descriptions of the mystical union.*’ Whether vision or theoretical insights of the mystical union, 
the value-centered perspective treats them all as religious experiences. Moreover, as Faber 
rightly points out, Whitehead’s mystical vision “actually and deeply shapes Whitehead’s 
thought.’°8 Daoist scholars would advocate a similar view for Laozi’s mystical insight. The 
value-centered perspective stands with these scholars and further illuminates that Whitehead’s 


and Laozi’s ethics/values are indeed religious. 
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2. Focusing on the Values of Beauty and Ziran 

Most scholars classify Whitehead’s and Laozi’s ethics under the modern typology of 
normative ethics, including utilitarianism, deontological ethics, virtue ethics, moral pluralism, 
etc. Those scholars who read the two ethics as ethics of actions focus on injunctions, principles, 
formulas, and so on. Those scholars who read the two ethics as ethics of characteristic traits 
emphasize motivation, cultivation, and education. They help locate the two ethics in the family 
of ethics and clarify their ethics of action and their ethics of character traits. However, as 
Henning and Kirkland complain, they do not go far enough to illuminate the distinguishing 
characters of the two ethics.°” 

The value-centered perspective helps illuminate the unique features of the two ethics by 
exploring their cardinal values. Recall that the value-centered perspective advocated values as 
the focal points of CRE studies. This does not mean that value excludes injunction, principle, 
motivation, cultivation, and education. Instead, it insists that value is the resource and end that 
the ethics of action and the ethics of character trait serve and promote. It is a deep approach to 
the studies of the two ethics. 

Ancient Chinese thinkers advocate this deep approach for Laozi’s thought. For instance, 
Zhuangzi says that Laozi’s thought promotes the values of gentle weakness and humble self- 


effacement as its outer marks and emptiness, void, and the noninjury as its essence.’° Xunzi 





concludes that Laozi sees the value of yielding, and one of the authors of Liishi chungiu Ai R# 


#K (Liishi’s annals) insists Laozi’s thought centers on the value of softness.’! They focus on 
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Laozi’s values rather than merely Laozi’s moral injunctions, principles, formulas, motivation, 
cultivation, or education. Current process scholars such as Henning advocate the deep approach 
by recentering the value of beauty in Whitehead’s ethics.” 

The value-centered perspective helps focus on the core values of the two thoughts. Ziran 
is the core value of Laozi’s thought, as Liu Xiaogan argues; it is “the most distinguishing 
characteristic of the Daoist scheme of values and what most clearly separates it from Confucian 
theory, which extols hard work and striving.”’> This view is convincing because Laozi says that 
even Dao modes itself after ziran (Laozi, chap. 25). Whitehead’s cardinal values include art, 
truth, beauty, adventure, and peace. Process scholars such as Frederick Ferré and Brian G. 
Henning advocate that beauty is the central value.’4 Their views are convincing because 
Whitehead understood beauty is the aim of the universe, including God.’> The value-centered 
perspective stands with these scholars and further compares the two values for illuminating the 
unique characters of the two ethics. 

While the value-centered perspective works for this CRE study in these two aspects, the 
major CRE approaches fail. Most of the approaches, especially the formalist and semiformal 
approaches, dedicate themselves to the CRE studies of institutional religions; they are not ready 
to study Whitehead and Laozi and their ethics as religious. The virtue-centered approach may 


help bring the two values together in comparison, but it is too narrow because it reduces the two 
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values into two virtues. Moreover, the major approaches primarily work to compare the ethics of 
actions and the ethics of character traits of religious traditions; they are not ready to place values 
as the focal points. The empirical approach may help focus on the two values, but it is more 
cultural than religious. The hermeneutical-dialogical approach may help bring two values in 
dialogue, but the approach is hurried for establishing shared ethics without paying adequate 
attention to their differences. 

As I mentioned at the beginning of this dissertation, three reasons or difficulties have 
slowed the emergence of the CRE studies between the process tradition and the Daoist tradition. 
By discerning the religious nature of Whitehead’s and Laozi’s ethics, the value-centered 
perspective can help overcome two of the three difficulties: the confusion of the religious nature 
and the doubt of the two ethics. Furthermore, it helps draw attention to their core religious- 


ethical values, namely, beauty and ziran 1% (self-so), for understanding their distinctive 


religious ethics. 


B. The Integrated Method for This CRE Study 


While the previous subsection explored how the value-centered perspective helps 
rediscover the religious nature of Whitehead’s and Laozi’s ethics, this subsection shows how the 
integrated method helps unfold this CRE study. Recall that the integrated method consists of a 
method of discovery and a method of synthesis. The former helps bring the distant values for 
comparison without making arbitrary imposition; the latter encourages an exploration of the two 


values’ potential contributions to the world. 
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1. Bringing the Two Distinct Values without Making Arbitrary Imposition 

Whitehead’s beauty and Laozi’s ziran are two distant values in two senses. First, they are 
from distant cultural traditions. While Laozi’s value of ziran locates in Chinese tradition, 
Whitehead’s value of beauty resides in the Western tradition. The former embeds in the ancient 
Chinese context, and the latter engages with the modern Western context. Hence, the two are 
neighbors but not siblings, and it is more difficult to compare neighbors than siblings. Second, 
beauty and ziran are two distant concepts. As I mentioned in early of this dissertation, beauty in 


Laozi’s terminology is mei 3& (beauty) (Laozi, chaps. 2, 20, 31, 62, 80, 81), and the most direct 


correspondence of ziran in Whitehead’s terminology is “spontaneity” or “nature.”’° It seems 
easier to compare them rather than the two distant values, namely, beauty and ziran. 

These two difficulties should not hinder the possibilities of comparing the two distant 
values. It is more difficult to compare neighbors than siblings, but neighbors are still comparable 
because they are humans. In a sense, the similarities between our neighbors and us are no less 
than differences. As neighbors, the two cultures have many differences, but they are expressions 
of human experiences. When humans share many experiences in whatever sense, the two 
cultures have more similarities than what we may expect. 

Moreover, the easier comparisons of concepts may involve criticism of asymmetry for 


CRE studies. While beauty in Whitehead’s thought is a central concept, mei 3 plays a role but is 


not vital in Laozi’s thought. A comparison of beauty and mei may face criticism of asymmetry, 
and such criticism applies to comparisons between Laozi’s concept of ziran and Whitehead’s 
concept of nature or spontaneity. Comparing Whitehead’s value of beauty to Laozi’s value of 


ziran helps avoid the criticism of asymmetry. 
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The remaining question is how to bring these two distant values for comparison without 
making arbitrary impositions. In other words, we may compare neighbors, but how can we avoid 
arbitrary imposition in understandings of our neighbors? We may connect these two distant 
concepts somehow, but how can we make sense of the connections for us and be fair to the two 
thoughts simultaneously? In short, how can we overcome these difficulties? 

The method of discovery helps overcome such difficulties. The method of discovery 
follows Whitehead’s philosophical method of discovery, which starts from the ground of 
concrete observation, flies in the thin air of imaginative generalization, and lands for renewed 
interpretation.’’ By this, the method of discovery helps unfold this CRE study as follows for 
overcoming such difficulties. 

First, the method of discovery asks for adequate descriptive accounts of each side before 
bringing them together in comparison. To this end, this CRE study spends chapter 2 on 
Whitehead’s beauty and chapter 3 on Laozi’s ziran. These chapters aim to clarify what 
Whitehead’s value of beauty is and what Laozi’s value of ziran is before examining the 
differences and similarities of the two values. In other words, they function as concrete 
observations. 

Second, the method of discovery does not inform this CRE study to stay on the ground of 
concrete observation. Instead, it encourages it to fly in the thin air of imaginative generalization 
and land for a renewed interpretation. To this end, this CRE study engages with some 
imaginative generalizations, such as panentheism and a thin concept of harmony; they help 


bridge the two distant values: beauty and ziran. These imaginative generalizations are not merely 
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projections; they are read out from both sides. With the concrete observations and imaginative 
generalizations, the comparative chapter or chapter 4 comes out as a chapter of interpretation. 
Moreover, the method of discovery works not merely for the overarching structure of this 
CRE study but also for each chapter. Even for this methodological chapter, the method of 
discovery works. It starts by observing the existing approaches and then flies to the thin air of 
imaginative generalization to propose an integrated approach. Now this section is interpreting 
how the method works for this CRE study. While the various methods are interdependent, as I 


clarified above, we can say that the method of discovery works for every section of a chapter. 


2. Encouraging an Exploration of the Possible Contributions of the Two Values 

Scholars have recognized the possible contributions of Laozi’s values to the world. Lin 
Yutang states Laozi’s wisdom and values help “cure this contentious modern world of its 
inveterate belief in force and struggle for power.’’’* Joseph Needham asserts that the future 
perhaps belongs to Laozi’s philosophy, a philosophy that underlines the “feminine, tolerant, 
yielding, permissive, withdrawing, mystical and receptive.”’? Ellen M. Chen insists Laozi’s 
vision of peace can help reduce “the possibility of nuclear holocaust.” Liu Xiaogan understands 
Laozi’s value of ziran could become a value of contemporary society for reducing modern 
human destructive tendencies toward nature and themselves.*! These scholars have helped 
illuminate how Laozi’s values possibly contribute to the world. 

Similarly, process scholars discern the possible contributions of Whitehead’s thought to 


the world. John B. Cobb Jr. insists Whitehead’s thought can suggest “‘a way ahead in science, 
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economics, politics, education and social policy.’’** David Ray Griffin points out Whitehead’s 
vision of “the victory of persuasion over force” is of great need in this world.* Brian G. Henning 
affirms Whitehead’s value of beauty contributes to individuals and communities and systems of 
individuals in the contemporary.** To name a few, these scholars have helped describe how 
Whitehead’s values possibly contribute to the world. 

While scholars have explored the possible contributions of these two thoughts to the 
world, the contributions wait to be articulated in the mode of comparison. I am referring to the 
possible contributions of Whitehead’s value of beauty and Laozi’s value of ziran to the world. A 
remaining question is how we can articulate the contributions of the two values to the world in a 
CRE study. 

The method of synthesis, which is part of the integrated method, can help define the 
contributions of the two values to the world in this CRE study. Recall that the method of 
synthesis recognizes a CRE study as a synthesized perception, which asks why to perceive. For 
this CRE study, the question is why we should compare Whitehead’s value of beauty to Laozi’s 
value of ziran. An immediate answer is that a CRE study of the two values can help fill the gap 
in CRE studies between the process tradition and the Daoist tradition. The method of synthesis 
supports this type of aim. However, the aim does not directly answer why we articulate the 
contributions of the values to the world in a CRE study. 

The method of synthesis encourages a direct answer to the question. It directs us to 


discern the world’s problems and then encourages us to extract the wisdom from the two values 





82 Cobb, “Is Whitehead Relevant in China Today?,” 18. 
83 Griffin, “Whitehead, China, Postmodern Politics, and Global Democracy,” 38. 
84 Henning, The Ethics of Creativity, 182. 
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for reducing these problems. In other words, we perceive many data, such as the two values, and 
synthesize them for making a better world. 

There are many possible ways to delineate the contributions of Whitehead’s beauty and 
Laozi’s ziran to the world. The method of synthesis encourages us to speak from our hearts 
because a CRE study is synthesized perception of the comparatist. As a Chinese Christian, my 
heart is joyful when many dialogues between Christianity and Chinese culture enrich each side. 
Concurrently, my heart is full of sorrow when various violent conflicts between them diminish 
the enrichment. In this sense, the concern is not merely about my feelings but also about making 
a better world. The method of synthesis encourages exploring the contributions of the two values 
to the dialogues between Christianity and Chinese culture. 

While the integrated method works for this CRE study, the major CRE approaches fail 
somewhat. The formalist approach underlines the method of universalization too much; it 
inhibits adequate descriptive accounts for this CRE study. Because the empiricist approach sees a 
CRE study as merely descriptive, it does not work for the prescriptive part of this CRE study. 
The hermeneutical-dialogical approach may work for the interpretative, normative part, but it is 
insufficient for the observative part of this CRE study. While the semi-formalist approach starts 
from generalization or conceptual analysis, it hardly works for the two distinct values without 
making arbitrary impositions. The virtue-centered approach is better than other approaches to 
work for this CRE study. However, it is too narrow to explain that Whitehead’s value of beauty 
and Laozi’s value of ziran are moral virtues, principles, and aims. The integrated method helps 


overcome these limitations. 
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Summary 


This chapter addressed the question of how to do this CRE study. To this end, it began 
with an overview of the existing CRE approaches and found their limitations. Then it took a 
flight to the thin air of imaginative generalization for proposing an integrated approach. Finally, 
it landed with the renewed interpretation for clarifying how the proposed approach works for this 
CRE study. Let us follow the proposed approach and begin by exploring Whitehead’s value of 


beauty and Laozi’s value of ziran, respectively, before bringing them together for comparison. 
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Chapter Two: 


Whitehead’s Beauty 


This chapter presents Alfred North Whitehead’s value of beauty from three perspectives: 
philosophical-theological, conceptual, and ethical. Accordingly, it consists of three sections: (i) 
Whitehead’s philosophical theology of beauty, (11) Whitehead’s concept/conceptions of beauty, 
and (i11) Whitehead’s morality of beauty. The first section shows the religious nature of 
Whitehead’s value of beauty. The second section explains Whitehead’s beauty as a quality in 
two meanings and Whitehead’s two forms or conceptions of beauty: beauty as the absence of 
mutual inhibition (harmony) and beauty as progressive integration (intensity). The third section 


explores Whitehead’s beauty as a moral aim, principle, and virtue. 


I. Whitehead’s Philosophical Theology of Beauty 


This section attempts to show the religious (precisely, panentheistic) nature of 
Whitehead’s value of beauty. To this end, it introduces Whitehead’s philosophical theology of 
beauty, centering on three of Whitehead’s insights: (a) actual entities as the final real things of 


the world, (b) beauty as the aim of the universe, and (c) God as the measure of beauty. 


A. Actual Entities as the Final Real Things of the World 


Whitehead believes that actual entities are “the final real things of which the world is 
made up.”! This does not mean that actual entities are the only category of existence; there are 


seven more categories of existence: prehensions, nexus, subjective forms, eternal objects, 





' Whitehead, Process and Reality, 18. 
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propositions, multiplicities, and contrasts.” Nor does it mean that actual entities exclude the other 
categories of existences. Instead, it means that actual entities are the most actual existences. 
Without referring to actual entities, the other categories of existences make no sense by 
themselves. 

There are two types of actual entities: temporal and non-temporal/temporal. Temporal 
actual entities are also termed “actual occasions.’”’* They have at least two species: quanta of 
energy and momentary animal experience. Non-temporal/temporal actual entities have only one 
member, that is, God. The former is analyzed here; the latter will be explored later. 

An actual occasion consists of prehensions.* Every prehension has the prehending 
subject, the prehended data, and the subjective forms of how the subject prehends the data.> The 
subjective forms involve emotions, valuations, purposes, causations, and so on. The data may be 
another actual occasion or nexus that is a set of actual occasions, they may be eternal objects that 
are “pure” forms of definiteness, or they may be integrations of the two types of data. 
Prehensions of another actual occasion or nexus are physical; prehensions of eternal objects are 
conceptual. Positive prehensions are termed “feelings,” and negative prehensions are the 
eliminations of feelings. While the various prehensions are disjunctively diverse, lacking unity, 
the subject integrates them to obtain actuality or value for itself, others, and the whole. 
Whitehead calls this type of analysis of an actual occasion the “coordinate division.’ 

There is another type of analysis of an actual occasion that is called “genetic division.” 


The genetic division traces the phases of concrescence, the phases of the microscopic process of 





? Whitehead, Process and Reality, 22. 

3 Whitehead, 18. 

4 Whitehead, 19. 

> Whitehead, 23. 

® Whitehead, 283; John B. Cobb Jr., Whitehead Word Book: A Glossary with Alphabetical Index to 
Technical Terms in Process and Reality (Claremont, CA: P&F Press, 2008), 58-59, 77. 

7 Whitehead, 283; Cobb, 58-59. 
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an actual occasion. Much of Process and Reality deals with these phases. Whitehead classifies 
them into three: (i) the initial phase, (ii) the integrative phase, and (iii) the final phase.® In the 
initial phase of concrescence, the physical feelings take the domain, and the present actual 
occasion reenacts the past actual occasion. Because the data of physical feelings is the past actual 
occasion that consists of physical and conceptual prehensions, there are two types of physical 
feelings: the physical feeling of the physical prehensions and the physical feeling of the 
conceptual prehensions. The former is called pure physical feelings, and the latter is hybrid 
physical feelings. 

The integrative phase includes three subphases: conceptual feelings, simple comparative 
feelings, and complex comparative feelings. Conceptual feelings are positive prehensions of 
eternal objects. While eternal objects felt in hybrid physical feelings are immanent or actualized, 
eternal objects felt in pure conceptual feelings are transcendent. The latter may be identical to the 
former; it may value up or value down the former. The integrations of hybrid physical feelings 
with their conceptual counterparts are called simple comparative feelings. When the integrations 
do not proceed to further feelings, they are physical purposes that characterize quanta of energy. 
When they proceed as data for further feelings, they are propositional feelings that belong to 
momentary animal experience. The integrations of propositional feelings with pure physical 
prehensions are complex comparative feelings or intellectual feelings, including conscious 
perceptions and intuitive judgments. 

The final phase of concrescence is satisfaction, the determinate feeling of an actual 


occasion. Whitehead says, “It is fully determinate (a) as to its genesis, (b) as to its objective 





8 Whitehead also calls the first phase the primary phase, the receptive phase, the conformal phase, and the 
second phase the supplementary phase or the originative phase. Whitehead, Process and Reality, pt. 3; see Donald 
W. Sherburne, ed., A Key to Whitehead’s Process and Reality (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1981), chap. 
3. 
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character for the transcendent creativity, and (c) as to its prehension—positive or negative—of 
every item in its universe.” In short, satisfaction is the aim of the actuality that unites the 
disjunctive many into the conjunctive one. It closes the present actual occasion and introduces a 
transition from the subject to superject for serving further actual occasions. This transition is 
called the macroscopic process of the actual occasion. These brief analyses of the coordinate and 


genetic divisions show that actual occasions are aim-laden processes. 


B. Beauty as the Aim of the Universe 


Whitehead asserts, “The teleology of the universe is directed to the production of 
beauty.”!° In short, beauty is the aim of the universe, which is made up of actual entities. This 
claim repudiates two extreme doctrines: the doctrine of vacuous actuality and the doctrine of 
divine design. Instead, it celebrates actual entities as kalogenesis, meaning “‘beauty-creation.”"! 

The doctrine of vacuous actuality insists that nature is “void of subjective experience” or 
simply “nature [as] lifeless.”!? It limits the subjective experience to humans or higher beings but 
excludes nature. Hence, nature has no intrinsic values and aims for itself, although it has 
instrumental values for humans or higher beings. Modern Western science has undertaken to 


exclude any form of purpose from nature for several centuries.!? Empiricism, one branch of 


modern Western philosophy, stands with modern Western science. Despite radical differences, 





° Whitehead, Process and Reality, 26. 

° Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas, 265. 

' The term kalogenesis combines “the Greek roots for beauty (kalds) and for creation (genesis),” meaning 
beauty-creation. Whitehead did not coin the term; process scholar Frederick Ferré did it. The meaning of beauty- 
creation is identical to Whitehead’s “production of beauty.” Ferré, Living and Value, 109. 

? Whitehead, Process and Reality, 167; Whitehead, Nature and Life (New York: Greenwood Press, 1968), 
1-22; Whitehead, Modes of Thought, 127-47. 

3 Cobb, Whitehead Word Book, 57. 
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rationalism, another branch of modern Western philosophy, endorses the doctrine of vacuous 
actuality. 

The claim of beauty as the aim of the universe repudiates the doctrine of vacuous 
actuality. Whitehead asserts that the world or universe consists of actual occasions, and every 
actual occasion has subjective experiences. They are not vacuous actualities but aim-laden 
processes. In short, “nature [is] alive.”!4 Hence, nature has intrinsic values or aims for herself. 
Although most actual occasions in nature do not share the intellectual feelings of humans, they 
have physical purposes. Both physical purposes and intellectual feelings seek the production of 
beauty. 

The doctrine of divine design is that God created the world on purpose. It often depicts 


99 66. 


God as “the ruling Caesar,” “the ruthless moralist,” or “the unmoved mover.”!> The divine 
Caesar image is “the most natural, obvious, idolatrous theistic symbolism, at all epochs and 
places.”!° The image of the ruthless moralist is “a personification of moral energy,” as promoted 
by Hebrew prophets. The image of “the unmoved mover” is derived from Aristotle, depicting 
God as the ultimate philosophical principle.!’ Despite their differences, these images of God 
work together for classical theism, supporting the notion that the world is inferior and has 
meanings only if it finds and fulfills God’s purposes. 

Whitehead’s claim of beauty as the aim of the universe rejects the doctrine of divine 


design. I am referring that Whitehead departed from classical theism, which depicts creatures as 


powerless in the process of creation or (trans)formation. Instead, Whitehead promotes 





'4 Whitehead, Nature and Life, 23-46; Whitehead, Modes of Thought, 148-69. 
'S Whitehead, Process and Reality, 343. 

'6 Whitehead, 343. 
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panentheism, meaning “all things are in God, and God is in all things”;!'® this mutual “in” 
relationship of panentheism is the “strong ontological dependence” between God and the world 
in using the words of Philip Clayton.!? Hence, creatures have the power to determine their 
(trans)formation for their aim of beauty. 

Whitehead’s category of the ultimate helps clarify beauty as the aim of the universe. 


99 66 


“Creativity,” “many,” and “one” comprise Whitehead’s category of the ultimate.”° They refer to 
characteristics of actual entities. “One” stands for “the singularity of an entity.”?! “Many” stands 
for disyunctively diverse prehensions. “Creativity” is the creative advance “from disjunction to 
conjunction, creating a novel entity other than the entities given in disjunction.””” Creativity 
entails two principles: togetherness and novelty. The principle of togetherness refers to the 
principle of many becoming one for attaining actualities or satisfaction. “The actuality is the 


”23 or “value is inherent in actuality itself.”’4 While every actual occasion aims at 


value, 
satisfaction or actualities, as presented above, harmonious satisfaction is the common aim of the 
universe.*> Harmonious satisfaction is a species of beauty, although Whitehead uses harmony 
instead of harmonious satisfaction for defining his minor form or conception of beauty.*° 

The principle of novelty refers to the macroscopic process, introducing “novelty into the 


content of the many.””’ Without novelty, the world repeats itself, or time may cease. The 


principle of novelty aims at the intensity of actualities or increasing satisfaction. The intensity of 





'8 Whitehead, Process and Reality, 342-51; see Philip Clayton, “Panentheisms East and West,” Sophia 49, 
no. 2 (June 2010): 184, 187. 
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23 Whitehead, Science and the Modern World, 132. 
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satisfaction is another species of beauty. Whitehead often uses “intensity” or “intensity proper” 
for his major form or conception of beauty.”® For Whitehead, “intensity of satisfaction,” 
“intensity,” and “intensity proper” are exchangeable. 

Hence, beauty is the aim of the universe. This claim departs from the doctrine of vacuous 
actuality and the doctrine of divine design that treats God as the creator. Instead, it places actual 
occasions as creators of beauty. Certainly, actual occasions are not the only creators of beauty; 


God plays a critical role in the process of kalogenesis, the production of beauty. 


C. God as the Measure of Beauty 


Every actual occasion aims at beauty, and the universe is kalogenic. Unfortunately, 
ugliness and evil exist in the world. Evil occurs when actual occasions destroy the process of 
attainment of satisfaction or relapse to lower levels of satisfaction. It could happen on an actual 
occasion or among actual occasions. One’s realization of beauty may be at the expense of others. 
In a sense, evil introduces “a war of everyone against everyone.””? Whitehead calls it the 
“inconsistency” of the world.*° If actual occasions are the measure of beauty or “man as the 
measure of all things,”>! beauty as the universal aim is an empty word. Whitehead insists that 
“God is the measure of the aesthetic consistency of the world.’*? In short, God is the measure of 


beauty. 





28 Whitehead, Process and Reality, 83-84, 100-101, 119, Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas, 253, 258, 260— 
61. 

2° T borrow the phrase from Thomas Hobbes, who describes the state of nature as “a war of every man 
against every man.” Hobbes, Leviathan, ed. J. C. A. Gaskin (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1996), 84-85. 

3° Whitehead, Religion in the Making, 85-86. 

3! According to Plato, ancient Greek philosopher Protagoras asserted, “Man is the measure of all things.” 
Plato, Plato: Complete Works, ed. John M. Cooper and D. S. Hutchinson (Indianapolis, IN: Hackett, 1997), 169, 
179, 189, 197, 202. 
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God is the non-temporal/temporal actual entity.>> The non-temporal/temporal actual 
entity shares several characteristics with actual occasions. First, whereas every actual occasion 
has physical and conceptual prehensions, God has primordial and consequent natures; while 
every actual occasion arrives at superject, God has a superjective nature. God’s primordial nature 
is “the unlimited conceptual realization of the absolute wealth of potentiality [eternal objects];’** 
God’s consequent nature is the objectification of actual occasions in God;*> God’s superjective 
nature refers to “the perfected actuality passes back into the temporal world.’’*° Second, whereas 
actual occasions exemplify the metaphysical principle of creativity, God is the chief or 
primordial exemplification.*’ Third, whereas actual occasions aim to attain and intensify 
satisfaction, God’s purpose is “the attainment of value” and “the evocation of intensities” in this 
temporal world.*® 

However, the orders of these similarities between actual occasions and God are in 
reverse. While physical prehensions occupy the initial phase of an actual occasion, the 
primordial nature is the primary phase of God. While the superjects of the world pass into God’s 
consequential nature, God’s superjective nature passes back to this world. While actual occasions 
exemplify creativity in the temporal world, God exemplifies it conceptually. Actual occasions 


may compete for their realizations of beauty, but God, their required precondition and measure, 


never competes with actual occasions. 





33 In Religion in the Making, Whitehead says that God is the non-temporal actual entity, which refers to 
God’s primordial nature. In Process and Reality, Whitehead clarifies God’s primordial nature and consequent 
nature, which is the objectification of actual occasions in God. Hence, Whitehead’s God is the non- 
temporal/temporal actual entity. See Whitehead, Religion in the Making, 78; Whitehead, Process and Reality, 343- 
45. 

34 Whitehead, Process and Reality, 343. 

35 Whitehead, 345. 

36 Whitehead, 351. 
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God is the precondition of beauty: the precondition of attaining and intensifying 
satisfaction. Conceptual prehensions of an actual occasion are impossible if there is no 
primordial nature of God, the conceptual realization of the absolute wealth of potentiality, or 
eternal objects. While eternal objects are essentially fragmentary, they can ingress into the world 
only when conceptual realizations bring them together in the first place. The primordial nature of 
God plays this role. Whitehead says, “The universe exhibits a creativity with infinite freedom, 
and a realm of forms with infinite possibilities; but that this creativity and these forms are 
together impotent to achieve actuality apart from the completed ideal harmony, which is God.”? 
Hence, God is the principle of concrescence, the principle of harmony; God is “the valuation of 
evaluations,” the precondition of beauty.*° This does not mean that God determines actual 
occasions; instead, it means that God provides a condition that helps the possibilities of self- 
determinations of actual occasions. 

God is the measure of beauty. While the realizations of actual occasions occur in the 
temporal, the realization of the absolute wealth of potentiality or eternal objects takes the place 
of the non-temporal. The former involves evil, but the latter is ideal, knowing no evil. The latter 
is the measure of the former. In other words, God is the measure of beauty, measuring whether 
actual occasions achieve their best upon their capacities. 

Moreover, God saves the world with realized beauty in God’s consequent nature. The 
world is “perpetually perishing.”*! The flux of the world, the passing moments to moments or 


occasions to occasions, leaves nothing as permanence. Fortunately, God saves “the world as it 





3° Whitehead, Religion in the Making, 106. 
40 Whitehead, “Immortality,” 62-63. 
41 Whitehead, Process and Reality, 147, 210, 340. 
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passes into the immediacy of his own life.”*? In other words, the realized beauty passes into 
God’s consequent nature. 

The creative advance does not stop at God’s consequent nature. Instead, it passes back 
into the temporal world.** The passing backing is God’s superjective nature. Hence, “the 
kingdom of heaven is with us today.’ It introduces the religious vision: 

Something which stands beyond, behind, and within, the passing flux of immediate 

things; something which is real, and yet waiting to be realized; something which is a 

remote possibility, and yet the greatest of present facts; something that gives meanings to 

all that passes, and yet eludes apprehension; something whose possession is the final 
good, and yet is beyond all reach; something which is the ultimate ideal, and the hopeless 
quest.*° 
Whitehead concludes, “Apart from it [or the fact of the religious vision], human life is a flash of 
occasional enjoyments lighting up a mass of pain and misery, a bagatelle of transient 
experience.’ 

The above analysis of Whitehead’s philosophical theology of beauty, though brief, serves 

to introduce the religious (panentheistic) nature of Whitehead’s value of beauty. It also prepares 


the explorations of Whitehead’s concept and conceptions of beauty and Whitehead’s morality of 


beauty in the following sections. 


II. Whitehead’s Concept and Conceptions of Beauty 


In Adventures of Ideas, part 1V, Whitehead presents art, truth, beauty, adventure, and 





* Whitehead, Process and Reality, 346. 

43 The universe accomplishes its actuality in four creative phases: (i) “the conceptual origination, deficient 
in actuality, but infinite in its adjustment of valuation” (God’s primordial nature), (ii) “the temporal phase of 
physical origination,” which is “deficiency in the solidarity of individuals with each other,” (iii) “the phase of 
perfected actuality” (God’s consequent nature) derived from the two antecedent phases, (iv) “the perfected actuality 
passes back into the temporal world.” Whitehead, Process and Reality, 350-51. 
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peace as five defining qualities or cardinal values of civilization; it is noteworthy that he 
discusses the concept of beauty at length. “Beauty” corresponds closely to what is meant by 
“harmonious satisfaction” and “intensity of satisfaction,” as I noted above, or “intensity” in 
Process and Reality and “importance” in Modes of Thought, as John B. Cobb Jr. points out.*’ 
This section explains Whitehead’s beauty as a quality in two meanings and Whitehead’s 
two forms or conceptions of beauty: (a) beauty as the absence of mutual inhibition (harmony) 


and (b) beauty as progressive integration (intensity). It helps show Whitehead’s beauty as a value 


of transforming discords. 


A. Beauty as a Quality 


Whitehead understands beauty as a quality that “finds its exemplification in actual 
occasions.”*8 Meanwhile, he says that beauty is “a quality in which such occasions can severally 
participate.”4? Whitehead calls the former the primary meaning of beauty and the latter the 
secondary meaning. These two meanings of beauty are converse, consisting of a paradox yet 
entailing no contradiction. 

According to Whitehead, there are at least two radically different, existing views of 
quality. The first one is the understanding of quality in the substance-quality category. 
Whitehead explains it by using some examples, such as these: 

The sentence “This water is hot” attributes the character of high temperature to the 

particular mass of water in the particular bathtub. The quality of “being hot” is an 

abstraction. Many different things can be hot, and we can think of being hot without 
thinking of any particular thing in a bathtub which is hot. But in the real physical world, 


the quality of “being hot” can only appear as a characteristic of concrete things which are 
hot (author’s emphasis).°° 





47 Cobb, Whitehead Word Book, 75; see Whitehead, Process and Reality, 110-29; Whitehead, Modes of 
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In short, qualities are properties or attributes of things. This view is influential, promoted by 
many philosophers, such as the ancient Greek philosopher Aristotle and the modern philosopher 
René Descartes. Whitehead argues that the view is problematic because “it entirely leaves out of 
account the interconnections between real things.’””>! 

The second view of quality is Platonic. Whitehead says, 

Plato uses the term “participation” to express the relation of a composite fact to some 

partial pattern which it illustrates. Only he limits the notion of the partial pattern to some 

purely abstract pattern of qualitative elements, to the exclusion of the notion of concrete 

particular realities as components in a composite reality.° 
Umberto Eco helps clarify Plato’s concept of quality in the case of beauty: “In Plato’s thinking 
Beauty has an autonomous existence, distinct from the physical medium that accidentally 
expresses it; it is not therefore bound to any sensible object in particular but shines out 
everywhere.”*? Whitehead insists Plato’s concept of quality is misleading.*4 

Whitehead neither follows these two views of quality nor abandons them entirely. 
Instead, he revises them for his two meanings of beauty. The first meaning of beauty, “beauty as 
a quality which finds its exemplification in actual occasions,” entails the view that beauty is not 
autonomous and can only appear as a quality of an actual occasion. For Whitehead, “There is no 


such thing as bare value.’’°> Quality is a synonym of value in Whitehead’s terminology, so the 


first meaning of beauty conveys the idea that there is no such thing as bare beauty. 





5! Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas, 132. 

52 Whitehead, 242. 

53 Umberto Eco, ed., On Beauty: A History of a Western Idea, trans. Alastair McEwen (London: Secker & 
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“Beauty as a quality of an actual occasion” would be misleading if there were no further 
clarification. Actual occasions are events: “happenings rather than things, verbs rather than 
nouns, processes rather than substances.”°° While quality in the substance-quality category is 
“either an accident or an essential attribute” of a substance, Whitehead understands quality is a 
constitutive element of an actual occasion.°’ Qualities are ways of how subjects prehend or 
integrate data—a how of an actual occasion consists of its what. An actual occasion does not 
have quality; it is itself a realizing quality. By this, beauty refers to “beauty realized in actual 
occasions.”** Whitehead calls this the primary meaning of beauty. 

The secondary meaning of beauty, “beauty as a quality in which such occasions can 
severally participate,” shows that Whitehead does not abandon Plato’s insight entirely. The 
overall expression of the statement and the term “[to] participate” (participation as its noun) is 
the evidence. However, it does not mean that the secondary meaning of beauty is neo-Platonic. 
Whitehead understands that there is a “beauty beyond.” In Modes of Thought, Whitehead says, 
“There must be value beyond ourselves. Otherwise, everything experienced would be merely a 
barren detail in our own solipsist mode of existence.’”*’ The “beauty beyond” is not merely an 
eternal object. Rather, it is an ideal realization of eternal objects in God’s primordial nature, as I 
presented above. Still, it is not a Platonic Form. While a Platonic Form is an autonomous 
existence, “beauty beyond” or an ideal contrast of eternal objects is real but merely pure 


potentiality. “Beauty beyond” longs to be realized in this world. 
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Whitehead explains the relationship between “beauty realized in an actual occasion” and 
“beauty beyond”: 

The beauty realized in an occasion depends both on the objective content from which that 

occasion originates and also on the spontaneity of the occasion. . . . It may be beautiful by 

reason of the beauty that would be realized by a fortunate association with other date 

combined with a fortunate exercise of spontaneity by the occasion prehending it. But 

such supreme fortune is an ideal, not for this world. 
The “other date” or the “objective content” includes the “beauty beyond.” Hence, the “beauty 
beyond” is a composite element of beauty realized in an actual occasion. By this, Whitehead 
calls the “beauty beyond” the secondary meaning of beauty. However, the beauty realized in an 
actual occasion can never be ideal and exhaust the “beauty beyond.” The latter is transcendent, 
and the former presupposes it and works toward it. Therefore, the secondary meaning of beauty 
is not truly “secondary” because it also refers to the condition and the measure of the realized 
beauty. 

Process scholars have weighted different parts of Whitehead’s concept of beauty for 
various purposes. In “Toward Clarity in Aesthetic,” John B. Cobb Jr. understands the aesthetic as 
“a property of objects is to be found initially in the subjective form of prehensions of them in the 
mode of causal efficacy.”°! Cobb aims to show Whitehead’s concept of beauty overcomes the 
subjective and objective dichotomy of the aesthetic. Donald W. Sherburne, however, finds a 
weakness in Cobb’s account of this aesthetic. He says, “if ‘the aesthetic’ is a property of objects, 
962 


it cannot be found initially in the subjective forms of prehensions of them in this first sense. 


He defines the aesthetic as a “propositional character” of the art object for developing his 
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Whiteheadian aesthetic. For him, propositional characters lure conceptual feelings of beauty 
beyond the art and the subject themselves.’ Willian Dean complains that process scholars have 
overemphasized the secondary meaning of beauty but underemphasized the primary meaning of 
beauty. In particular, he criticizes Sherburne’s rationalistic approach of the aesthetic as “a 
remnant of the classical, Platonizing, and Cartesian effort of mentality to fasten onto the 
physical, to refuse to let the physical go until the physical has yielded some cognizable 
promise.” Instead, he provides an empirical account: beauty as the “capacity to move us 
emotionally.’ 

This chapter does not aim at a Whiteheadian aesthetic, nor does it intend to present a 
meta-analysis of Whitehead’s concept of beauty.®° Instead, it aims to explore Whitehead’s 
concept of beauty as a value of transforming discord. Hence, more details of process scholars’ 


discussions of Whiteheadian aesthetics are not provided here. Let us move to explore 


Whitehead’s two forms or conceptions of beauty. 


B. Beauty as the Absence of Mutual Inhibition (Harmony) 


In Adventures of Ideas, part IV, chapter XVII entitled “Beauty,” Whitehead develops two 
conceptions of beauty. He calls the two conceptions the minor form and the major form of 
beauty (see Table 1 on page 62).°’ The minor form is the absence of mutual inhibition 


(harmony), and the major form is progressive integration (intensity). 
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Whitehead says, “Beauty is the mutual adaptation of the several factors in an occasion of 
experience.”°® “The mutual adaptation” is a key phrase for understanding Whitehead’s beauty. It 
may immediately follow questions of what the mutual adaptation of the several factors is and 
where it occurs. Mutual adaptation occurs on an occasion of experience, as the definition shows. 
There is no direct answer to the former question from Whitehead. Instead, Whitehead analyzes 
“the aim of adaptation” to clarify his concept of beauty. The aim is twofold: the absence of 
mutual inhibition (harmony) and progressive integration (intensity). They are Whitehead’s two 
conceptions of beauty. 

An actual occasion consists of several factors: prehensions, subjective forms, and subject 
or subjective aims. Whereas beauty is “the mutual adaptation of the several factors,” mutual 
adaptations occur: 

(a) between the objective content of a prehension and the subjective form of that 

prehension, and (b) between the subjective forms of various prehensions in the same 

occasion, and (c) between the subjective form of a prehension and the spontaneity 
involved in the subjective aim of the prehending occasion.” 

Discords or clashes happen among these mutual relations. Beauty is defined by how its 
factors adapt to deal with discords. A how is determined by an aim, consciously or 
unconsciously. Hence, “beauty is only defined when the aim of the ‘adaptation’ has been 
analyzed.””° 

The first dimension of the aim of adaptation is “the absence of mutual inhibition among 


the various prehensions, so that the intensities of subjective form, which naturally and 


properly . . . arise from the objective contents of the various prehensions, do not inhibit each 
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WHITEHEAD’S TWO FORMS OF BEAUTY 


Major form: 
Progressive integration 
(intensity) 


Minor form: 
The absence of mutual inhibition 
(harmony) 





Minor form: Discords or 


clashes with 
higher aim 


The avoidance of 
aesthetic 


destruction or evil mutual inhibition 


(harmony) 


The 
avoidance 
that one 
factor fails 
to attain 
the 
strength 


properly 


The 
avoidance 
that 
another 
factor fails 
to attain 
the 
strength 


properly 


The 
avoidance 
that both 
factors fail 
to attain 
the 
strength 


properly 








The 
synthesis of 
the various 


prehensions 
introduce 
new 
contrasts of 
objective 
contents 


| 
| 
| 
The absence of | 
l 
| 
| 
| 


These 
contrasts 
introduce 

new 
conformal 
intensities 
natural to 
each other 


Table 1. Whitehead’s Two Forms of Beauty 
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The condition 





Raising the 
intensities 
of 
conformal 
feeling in 
the 
primitive 
component 
feelings 





other.”’”! Whitehead continues, “When this aim is secured, there is the minor form of beauty, the 
absence of painful clash, the absence of vulgarity.””* The term “inhibition” is a key to 
understanding the minor form of beauty. 

There are several types of “inhibition.” One type of inhibition is complete inhibition. It 
refers to negative prehensions or the exclusion of one from another. Whitehead calls it 
“anesthesia.” '> No actual occasion can avoid this type of inhibition. To be actual is to determine. 
To determine is to exclude. To exclude is to be finite. Finiteness is essential to actuality. This 
type of inhibition is beyond moral good and evil,” and the minor form of beauty does not require 
the absence of anesthesia. 


75 which refers to mutual 


Another type of inhibition is “aesthetic destruction, 
destructiveness between two factors of an actual occasion. Every factor has its own strength 
proper or its own due. In the process of integration, one may get strength properly at the expense 
of another, or both factors fail to get strength properly. This type of process involves evil or 
derogation. In Religion in the Making, Whitehead provides a vivid example to explain 
derogation. He says, “A hog is not an evil beast, but when a man is degraded to the level of a 
hog, [the degradation is evil].”’° The degradation is wrong or evil because it fails to give one or 


another or both factors their due. The minor form of beauty requires the avoidance of this type of 


evil. 
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The minor form of beauty is mainly concerned with harmony, as Henning points out.’’ 


Whitehead says, “The perfection of beauty is defined as being the perfection of harmony.””® 
Beauty is harmonious satisfaction, as I mentioned above. It is referred to as “massiveness” of the 


strengthening of beauty in Adventures of Ideas and “the harmony of details” in Modes of 


Thought."° 


C. Beauty as Progressive Integration (Intensity) 


The second form of beauty, or the second dimension of “the aim of adaptation,” 
presupposes the minor form of beauty and adds one more condition clarified in three features 
(see Table 1 on page 62).°° The first feature is that “the conjunction in one synthesis of the 
various prehensions introduces new contrasts of objective content.”®! The minor form of beauty 
also has this characteristic because any integration of actual occasion is a new occasion. The 
difference is that the minor form may refer to a repetition or a sum of parts, while the major form 
refers to a genuinely new integration. The second feature is that “these contrasts introduce new 
conformal intensities of feelings natural to each of them.’’*? In other words, these integrations do 
not inhibit each other but enhance their intensities. The third feature is that the satisfactions of 
the original synthesis are increased.*? Metaphorically speaking, the boat floats high when the 
river rises. In Whitehead’s words, “The parts contribute to the massive feeling of the whole, and 


the whole contributes to the intensity of feeling of the parts.”*4 Hence, Whitehead calls the major 
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form of beauty “intensity proper,” or “intensity of satisfaction,” or simply “intensity.”*> The 
major form of beauty can also be called “harmonious intensity” because it presupposes the minor 
form of beauty (harmony).*° 

I call the major form of beauty “progressive integration” because it helps capture the 
three characteristics mentioned above. Whitehead frequently uses the terms “progress” and 
“integration.’’’’ For Whitehead, progress refers to upgradation or self-surpassing, which is the 
opposite of decadence or derogation. The term “integration” is an exchange of “contrast,” where 
contrasts are “modes of synthesis of entities in one prehension.”** 

When Whitehead says that the major form of beauty includes the minor form of beauty 
and adds one more condition, he means it entails new elements that lead to the condition. The 
new elements are discords. Discords are not evil; they are neutral. Whitehead says, “The discord 
in the universe arises from the fact that modes of beauty are various, and not of necessity 
compatible. . .. Discord may take the form of freshness or hope, or it may be horror or pain.’’®? 
When discords take the form of horror or pain, there is always destruction: “Destruction as a 
dominant fact in the experience is the correct definition of evil.”’® When discords take the form 
of freshness or hope, however, “progress is founded.””! We may rhetorically call the first type 


the destructive discords and the second type the constructive discords. The two forms of discords 


are not clear-cut; they are transmutable. 
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The minor form of beauty avoids destructive discords for harmony. Meanwhile, it 
hesitates to rely on constructive discords of safeguarding the satisfaction proper for the factors of 
an actual occasion. In other words, it does not risk the use of constructive discords because they 
may become destructive. The major form of beauty, however, rejects destructive discords but 
engages with constructive discords. It undertakes the risk and treats it as a worthy endeavor 
because the experience of discords is a condition for having a novel and progressive experience. 
In this view, “adventure” plays a role in the major form of beauty.?* Whitehead says, “Discord 
may be preferable to a feeling of slow relapse into general anesthesia, or into tameness which is 
its prelude. Perfection at a low-level rank below imperfection with [a] higher aim.””? 

A minor form of beauty may become a major form of beauty if an actual occasion 
embraces constructive discords. Similarly, a major form of beauty may degrade into a minor 
form of beauty if an actual occasion engages no more constructive discords for further novelty 
and progressive experiences. Whitehead clarifies this with some examples. Besides the vivid 
example of hog and man presented above, he gives an example of civilization. Whitehead says 
that the ancient Greek civilization exhibited a major form of beauty because it had surpassed its 
preceding generations.** However, freshness gradually vanished, and repetition dominated in 
successive generations. When Christianity arose, it infused some new inspirations into the 
withered repetitions. Unfortunately, Christianity has faced a similar destiny as the ancient Greek 
civilization. Chinese civilization has a similar route. Modern Western civilization is not 


exceptional.”> 
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The two forms of beauty correspond to “the art of life” in Function of Reason. Whitehead 
says, “The art of life is first to be alive, secondly to be alive in a satisfactory way, and thirdly to 
acquire an increase in satisfaction” (author’s emphasis).”° In short, the art of life is “(i) to live, 
(ii) to live well, (iii) to live better.””’ The minor form of beauty corresponds to being alive or 
even being alive in a satisfactory way. To be alive, one cannot exclude all data; one needs to 
engage with others. To be alive in a satisfactory way, one must give its own and others’ dues. 
The major form of beauty corresponds to living better. It acquires the intensity of satisfaction, 
the novel, progressive experiences. 

The two forms of beauty show that beauty is a quality or value of transforming discords. 
There are several methods for dealing with discords: exclusivism, inclusivism, and pluralism. 
Aesthetic destruction involves exclusivism and inclusivism that often promotes one but inhibits 
or excludes the other. The two forms of beauty reject exclusivism and inclusivism. They embrace 
pluralism that respects each participant and seeks progressive experiences by integrating them 
without destroying their worth. The difference is that the minor form of beauty underlines the 
respect for each participant’s due, and the major form goes further to seek their progress and 


transformation. Both forms of beauty help explicate Whitehead’s morality of beauty. 


III. Whitehead’s Morality of Beauty 


Whitehead uses the term “beauty” in a very broad sense. In his “Autobiographical 


Notes,” Whitehead mentions moral beauty and aesthetic beauty.?* In Adventures of Ideas, he 
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classifies beauty into three types: (a) intellectual beauty, (b) sensible (aesthetic) beauty, and (c) 
moral beauty.”? In “Historical Changes,” Whitehead clarifies the three types of beauty: “the 
logical beauty of scientific thought, the beauty to be perceived by the senses, and the beauty of 
conduct.”!°° These types of beauty consist of “an edifice of beauty.”!°! 

While the previous section presented Whitehead’s beauty as a quality or value of 
transforming discords, this section explores its moral applications. In other words, it explores 
Whitehead’s morality of beauty, which belongs to the “moral beauty” of Whitehead’s trichotomy 


of beauty. To this end, this subsection explores (a) beauty as a moral aim, (b) beauty as a moral 


principle, and (c) beauty as a moral virtue. 


A. Beauty as a Moral Aim 


Earlier in this chapter, I introduced the teleological root of Whitehead’s metaphysics. One 
of the epitomical claims is that beauty is the aim of the universe. Such a metaphysical claim 
helps lay the foundation for Whitehead’s morality of beauty. It does not mean that beauty as the 
aim of the universe is identical to beauty as a moral aim. While the former describes what the 
world is, the latter prescribes how humans ought to act. A prescription may affirm a description, 
but it is not necessary; it may be a normative negation of description because humans can 
consciously, autonomously direct the process of self and other (trans)formations, while the world 
or nature lacks this capacity. This does not mean that nature lacks self-determination. Nature is 
full of self-determination, as I presented above. The difference is that humans have a higher 
degree of self-determination than nature. While some non-human animals may share 


consciousness, humans have persisted, enduring consciousness. Again, the difference is not of 
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kind but a degree. “But the extent of the degree makes all the difference.”!°* Morality applies to 
humans. Whitehead sees these points clearly. 

Because the major form of beauty means progressive integration, it aims at the ideal 
relationship that the parts contribute to the massive feeling of the whole, and the whole 
contributes to the intensity of feeling of the part. In Adventures of Ideas, Whitehead says, 


“Morals consist in the aim at the ideal.’! 


This statement echoes a saying in Process and 
Reality: “Morality of outlook is inseparably conjoined with generality of outlook. The antithesis 
between the general good and the individual interest can be abolished only when the individual is 
such that its interest is the general good.’”’!™ By this, the major form of beauty entails the idea 
that beauty is a moral aim. It is the first dimension of Whitehead’s morality of beauty, which is a 
normative affirmation of beauty as the aim of the universe. 

Moreover, the major form of beauty emphasizes self-progress or self-surpassing that aims 
not only at the increasing intensities for the immediate present but also the foreseeable future. 
Self-progress and self-surpassing in the major form of beauty aim at the ideal relationship 
between the parts and the whole; self-progress contributes to itself, others, and the whole. By 
this, beauty is a moral aim. Whitehead says, “Morality consists in the control of process so as to 
maximize importance [or beauty]. It is the aim at the greatness of experience in the various 
dimensions belonging to it.”!°° 
The ideal relationship between the individual and the whole can never be fully realized, 


but it is practicable. For humans, a whole may refer to a family, group, society, country, the 


world, and God’s consequential nature. The highest whole is God’s consequential nature that 
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contributes to all actual entities.!°° The morality of beauty requires an individual to work toward 
the beauty of the various wholes. The highest whole does not override others but fulfills them. 
Hence, Whitehead’s morality of beauty carries a version of teleological ethics. Scholars 
have discerned this feature. Some classify it as utilitarianism and then criticize it. For instance, 
Arthur F. Holmes says, 
Whitehead’s rejection of a coercive divine lawgiver is well known, but the underlying 
ethic which led him in that direction needs to be examined. Arguing that he is an ethical 
naturalist with an aesthetic theory of value, and an act utilitarian, I find that this gives 
priority to eros over agape, limits moral responsibility, and obscures the depth of moral 
evil 
Clare Palmer goes further to say that Whitehead’s ethics is a totalizing form of utilitarianism that 
shares the criticisms of being “environmental fascism” and “‘conceptual colonization of the 
world.”!°% 
Process scholars, however, disagree. They admit that Whitehead’s ethics is teleological, 
but they reject the claim that Whitehead’s ethics is utilitarianism. James R. Gray says, 
A fairly accurate classification of process ethics would make it a part of the twentieth 
century reaction against modern utilitarianism. .. . Along with the rest of the anti- 
utilitarian movement, it shares the rejection of pleasures as the sole criterion for 
determining what is good.!° 
Instead, Gray argues that Whitehead’s ethics shares characteristics of situation ethics.!!° Brian G. 


Henning provides a similar response. He says, “[Whitehead’s ethics] seeks to achieve the most 


harmonious and intensely beautiful whole possible, not merely to maximize pleasure and 
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minimize pain for the greatest number.”!"! In “Re-Centering Process Thought: Recovering 
Beauty in A. N. Whitehead’s Late Work,” Henning says: 

When ends become mutually incompatible and there is discord, moral agents ought 

always and everywhere to affirm the most harmonious and intense whole that they can 

see. Whether this means scarifying or satisfying the interests of one individual over 
another depends not on its position in a value-hierarchy, but entirely on what would 
achieve the most beauty in that situation.!!? 

The process scholars’ responses are laudable. Meanwhile, they are unsatisfying. The 
responses are laudable because they rightly show that Whitehead’s conception of beauty differs 
from the utilitarian notion of pleasure. While utilitarian pleasure presupposes sentient beings as 
moral patients, beauty is for all entities, including the non-sentient entities. Moreover, while 
utilitarian pleasure does not require progress, Whitehead’s beauty underlines progress. 

Further, the process scholars’ responses are unsatisfying because they do not address the 
critics’ underlying concern: whether Whitehead’s moral philosophy is serious enough to 
deontological ethics, including duty, individuality, justice, etc. Gray is right that Whitehead’s 
ethics shares characteristics of situation ethics, but he does not pay attention enough that most 
situation ethics are act-consequentialism.''? Henning’s functionalist interpretation of 
Whitehead’s morality of beauty helps address the problem of the value hierarchy, but it does not 
undermine the impression that Whitehead’s morality of beauty is a totalizing form of 
consequentialism. 


I stand with the process scholars that the criticisms are not fair to Whitehead. Meanwhile, 


I depart from them by underlining the deontological elements of Whitehead’s morality of beauty. 
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My response to these criticisms is simple: Whitehead’s morality of beauty carries deontological 


elements. More specifically, Whitehead’s beauty is a moral principle. 


B. Beauty as a Moral Principle 


Whitehead rejects a coercive divine lawgiver, as Holmes pointed out. To be fair enough, 
Whitehead has reservations about the universality of moral laws;!'* he and his God are not 
“ruthless moralists.”!!> However, Whitehead does not advocate antinomianism. Instead, he 
promotes at least one moral rule that even God persuades humans to follow: “the prevention of 
relapse to lower levels.”!!® The moral rule is identical to the avoidance of the derogation from 
perfection, which is another way of saying the minor form of beauty.!!” From this, beauty is a 
moral principle. It is the deontological dimension of Whitehead’s morality of beauty. 

Whitehead says, “Morals consist in the aim at the ideal, and at its lowest, it concerns the 
prevention of relapse to lower levels.”!!8 Process scholars have overemphasized the first half of 
the statement but underemphasized the second half. Perhaps, the term “lowest” leads to this 
underemphasis. The term “lowest” often relates to the least important, the inferior, or the low- 
ranking. It also means the most basic, the most fundamental, or the bottom line. The latter set of 
meanings of the term “lowest” matches better than the former to Whitehead’s ethics. It makes 
sense to read that the prevention of relapse to lower levels is a basic requirement of the aim at the 


ideal. In other words, the ideals should build upon the basics. 
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Beauty as a moral principle respects each participant’s due, which is the “essential 
rightness of things.”!!? In moral language, it would be morally wrong if one person uses other 
persons merely as means because of the wrongness of the action: the process of degradation or 
dehumanization. It violates the moral principle of “the prevention of relapse to lower levels.” 

Whitehead’s condemnation of the institution of slavery manifests beauty as a moral 
principle. Whitehead observes, “It was universally assumed that a large slave population was 
required to perform services which were unworthy to engage the activities of a fully civilized 
man.”!?° The Egyptians enslaved the Hebrews, the Greeks and Romans enslaved the 
“barbarians,” the Europeans enslaved the indigenous American tribes and Black people. The 
slave-owners developed various types of civilizations that probably surpassed their antecedents 
and contemporaries. In some senses, they manifested the major form of beauty. However, 
Whitehead says, “But for a thousand years of the classical civilization, to be civilized was to be a 
slave-owner. Some slave-owners were kind; some were brutal... . But on the whole, the Roman 
capitalists with their vast estates exemplify the necessity for ancient civilization that it was built 
upon iniquity” (emphasis added).!?! The institution of slavery is evil because it derogates many 
humans to lower levels. It violates beauty as a moral principle. 

Beauty as a moral principle corresponds to the safeguarding of the importance of 
experience in Modes of Thought. Whitehead says, “Whether we destroy or whether we preserve, 
our action is moral if we have thereby safeguarded the importance of experience so far as it 


depends on that concrete instance in the world’s history.”’!”” 
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Process scholars have recognized the importance of deontological elements in process 
ethics. Cobb uses Whitehead’s categories to develop “the deontological grounds for a specific 
form of consequentialist ethics.”!?? David Ray Griffin says that Whitehead’s moral philosophy 
can cooperate with certain deontological prohibitions, such as “those against lying, stealing, 
cheating, killing, and promise-breaking.”!** Henning recognizes beauty as a moral principle or 
obligation.'*° These process scholars understand beauty can be a moral principle. Still, they 
subordinate beauty as a moral principle to beauty as a moral aim. 

Frederick Ferré echoes the process scholars by saying that actualizations of beauty are 
“the primary intrinsic goods for the furtherance of which all duties and obligations spring.”!° 
However, he further explores “the bottom line” of process ethics for dealing with moral evil. He 
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finds four maxims: “do no harm,” “protect existing good,” “create new good,” and “be fair.”’!?” 
Ferré’s exploration helps put back the deontological elements into Whitehead’s ethics. 
Whitehead’s beauty as a moral principle affirms these bottom lines of ethics. 

Beauty as a moral principle differs from beauty as a moral aim, although both focus on 
actions. While beauty as a moral aim promotes progressive integration, beauty as a moral 
principle emphasizes the absence of mutual inhibition. An act of progressive integration is 
morally good because of its beautiful outcome; an act of mutual inhibition is wrong because of 


the wrongness of degradation or dehumanization. The former is teleological, and the latter is 


deontological. Ideally, the former builds upon the latter. In practice, the two often conflict. If 
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there is no buffer zone, the conflicts probably lead to either moral paralysis or arbitrariness. 


Fortunately, Whitehead provides such a buffer zone: beauty as a moral virtue. 


C. Beauty as a Moral Virtue 


For Whitehead, beauty is also a virtue. He says, “The civilization of a society requires the 
virtues of truth, beauty, adventures, and art.”!?* While virtue is often treated as a moral concept, 
Whitehead indicates the term can be used as a metaphysical concept.!?? To distinguish the subtle 
difference between the different senses of virtue, I use the phrase “beauty as a moral virtue.” It is 
the third dimension of Whitehead’s morality of beauty. 

Beauty as a moral virtue presupposes an account of human nature. According to 
Whitehead, human nature consists of instinct, intelligence, and wisdom.!*° Instinct is “the mode 
of experience directly arising out of the urge of inheritance, individual and environmental.”!?! It 
refers to individual dependence in terms of the physical pole. Intelligence is the mode of 
experience of intellectual ferment for novelty. It refers to individual absoluteness or freedom in 
terms of the mental pole. Wisdom is like a modifying agency for seeking a balanced, progressive 
synthesis of instinct with intelligence.!3* In applying it to society, the first element refers to 
cooperation, the second to freedom, and the third to a wise balance between the two. 
Whitehead’s tripartite theory of human nature parallels Plato’s tripartite theory of the soul that 
consists of the appetitive part, the spirited part, and the rational part.'*? Despite the differences, 


Whitehead would probably agree with Plato that moral virtue is a harmonious state of the human 
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soul. While Plato called the psychic harmony “justice,” Whitehead does not name it. “Beauty” is 
a candidate for this name. 

Whitehead’s beauty as a moral virtue also engages with the Aristotelian concept of the 
“golden mean.”!*4 In Process and Reality, Whitehead describes four excesses: triviality, 
vagueness, narrowness, and width. Triviality refers to incompatible differentiation or chaos; 
vagueness refers to extreme similarities or the excess of identification. Narrowness refers to 
massive simplicity; width refers to extreme complexity. “The right chaos, and the right 
vagueness, are jointly required for any effective harmony.”!*> Harmony is the mean between 
triviality and vagueness; intensity is the mean between narrowness and width.'*° In Adventures of 
Ideas, beauty is defined in terms of harmony and intensity.!3” In Models of Thought, Whitehead 
says, “Morality is always the aim at that union of harmony, intensity, and vividness which 
involves the perfection of importance for that occasion.’’!3* By this, we can say that beauty is a 
compound moral virtue. 

Process scholars discern that Whitehead’s beauty is a golden mean. Charles Hartshorne 
says that Whitehead’s beauty is a mean between the hopelessly chaotic and the hopelessly 
monotonous and a mean between the hopelessly complex and the hopelessly simple. !3? The 
former is harmony, and the latter is intensity. All actual occasions obtain some degree of mean or 
beauty. Otherwise, they are hopeless, meaning they cannot be actual. There are various types of 


beauty: “A bird song that seems trivial to us need not be trivial to a bird.” '*° Moral beauty is a 





34 Whitehead, Process and Reality, 339; Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas, 56, 109. 

35 Whitehead, Process and Reality, 112. 

36 Whitehead, 111—12. 

37 Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas, 252-53. 

38 Whitehead, Modes of Thought, 14. 

3° Charles Hartshorn, “The Aesthetical Matrix of Value,” in Creative Synthesis and Philosophic Method 
(La Salle, IL: Open Court, 1970), 303-21. 

40 Hartshorn, 305. 
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characteristic trait arising from the good function of the human “soul” or reason. Hartshorne’s 
interpretation of Whitehead’s beauty as a mean attracts supporters, such as Daniel A. 
Dombrowski, Brian G. Henning, and Kevin K. J. Durand.'*! 

Whitehead engages with Platonic and Aristotelian concepts of virtue to understand 
beauty as a moral virtue; however, his virtue of beauty has some unique features. Whitehead 
agrees that beauty is a harmonious state of human nature, but he rejects reducing beauty merely 
as an imitation of the Form. Beauty is a golden mean for Whitehead, but its criteria rely on God’s 
primordial nature rather than humans. Whitehead’s concept of beauty presupposes multiple 
possibilities of being a virtuous person rather than a fixed, monolithic way, which Plato and 
Aristotle advocated. 

Beauty as a moral virtue helps provide an alternative if there is an impasse or conflict 
between beauty as a moral aim and beauty as a moral principle. Beauty as a moral virtue is not a 
simple judgment for the priority of one action over another. Instead, it urges moral agents to 
focus on their enduring characteristics rather than merely immediate actions. By doing so, moral 
agents may enlarge their scopes of moral insights. It is a buffer zone between beauty as a moral 
aim and beauty as a moral principle. These three dimensions of Whitehead’s morality of beauty 


help overcome the doubt of whether Whitehead’s ethics is ethically advisable. 


Summary 


This chapter presented Whitehead’s beauty from three perspectives: religious- 


philosophical, conceptual, and ethical. The religious-philosophical perspective showed the 





‘41 Daniel A. Dombrowski, Divine Beauty: The Aesthetics of Charles Hartshorne (Nashville, TN: 
Vanderbilt University Press, 2004), chap. 2; Henning, The Ethics of Creativity, chaps. 4-5; Kevin K. J. Durand, 
Sidgwick’s Utility and Whitehead’s Virtue: Metaphysics and Morality (Lanham, MD: University Press of America, 
2002), chaps. 8-9. 
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religious (precisely, panentheistic) nature of Whitehead’s value of beauty. The conceptual 
perspective explained Whitehead’s beauty as a value of transforming discord. The ethical 
perspective explored Whitehead’s beauty as a plural moral value: beauty as a moral aim, 
principle, and virtue. These religious-philosophical, conceptual, and ethical findings help 
overcome the confusion of whether Whitehead’s value is religious and the doubt about whether 
Whitehead’s value is morally advisable. Furthermore, they lay the groundwork for further 


comparative explorations in this dissertation. 
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Chapter Three: 


Laozi’s Ziran | & (Self-So) 


This chapter presents Laozi’s value of ziran H{ % (self-so) from three perspectives: 
religious-philosophical, conceptual, and ethical. Accordingly, this chapter consists of three 
sections: (i) Laozi’s religious philosophy of ziran, (ii) the concept/conceptions of Laozi’s ziran, 
and (11) Laozi’s morality of ziran. The first section aims to show the religious nature of Laozi’s 
value of ziran. The second section explains Laozi’s concept of ziran and three conceptions of 
Laozi’s ziran: (a) ziran as non-domination, (b) ziran as spontaneity, and (c) ziran as balanced 
harmony. The third section explores Laozi’s ziran as a moral aim, principle, and virtue by 
analyzing Laozi’s three moral teachings of ziran, respectively: (a) helping others achieve their 


ziran, (b) following the principle of ziran, and (c) cultivating the virtue of ziran. 


I. Laozi’s Religious Philosophy of Ziran 


This section attempts to show the religious nature of Laozi’s value of ziran. To this end, 
it introduces Laozi’s religious philosophy of ziran, focusing on (a) Dao, (b) Dao modeling itself 


after ziran, and (c) wuwei-ziran JCN- YX (non-action-self-so). 


A. Dao 


Dao is one of the most critical concepts in Laozi’s religious philosophy of ziran. In 


Laozi’s philosophical language, Dao is a thing or entity with the aspects of you @ (something) 





and wu Jc (nothingness) (Laozi, chaps. 1, 21, 25); Dao is “the origin of heaven and earth” (chap. 
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1), “elusive and vague” (chaps. 14, 21), “formed out of chaos,” “standing alone without change 
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and yet pervading all things without fail” (chap. 25), etc. In Laozi’s religious language, Dao is 
“the mother of the myriad things” (chaps. 1, 20, 25, 52), “the spirit of the valley,” “the 
mysterious female” (chap. 6), and “preceding the High Lord” (chap. 4). In Laozi’s poetic 
language, Dao is “the root of heaven and earth” (chap. 6), the empty vessel “like a bellows” 
(chaps. 4, 5), and “the storehouse of the myriad things” (chap. 62); Dao “was born before heaven 
and earth” (chaps. 1, 25), “producing the myriad things” (chaps. 42, 51); Dao is like a flood that 
“flows everywhere” (chap. 34) or like water that “benefits all things without striving with them” 
(chap. 8).! 

These various sayings of Dao say many things, but two are particularly noteworthy. First, 
languages hardly exhaust the rich experiences of Dao. Laozi seemingly advocates silence as 
better than words (chap. 81) when he asserts: “The Dao that can be told is not the eternal Dao” 
(chap. 1). Interestingly, Laozi frequently talks about the eternal Dao. Does Laozi contradict 
himself? The famous Tang poet Bai Juyi (772-846 CE) believes so.” I insist there is no such 
contradiction. Languages hardly exhaust the rich experiences of Dao, but they function as a 
critical tool to convey experiences. Hence, Laozi’s philosophical sayings of Dao are close to the 
speculative tradition but not the analytical tradition. His religious sayings are not apologetic but 
dialogical. His poetic sayings are not merely expressive but metaphorically designative. 

Second, these various sayings of Dao wait for interpretations. While the sayings are 


scattered in the Laozi, which is not a systematic treatise in the modern sense, they do not 





' For English translations of the Laozi, I use B. Boisen’s collection that includes eight translations: Wing- 
tsit Chan, Thomas Cleary, Gia-fu Feng and Jane English, Robert Henricks, D. C. Lau, Lin Yutang, Arthur Waley, 
and John C.H. Wu. See Boisen, ed., Lao Tzu’s Tao-Teh-Ching: A Parallel Translation Collection (Boston, MA: 
GNOMAD, 1996). 

> Bai Juyi A= WH argues, “Those who speak do not know; those who know do not speak. This is what we 
were told by Lao Tzu. Should we believe that he himself was the one who knew; how could it then be that he wrote 
no less than five thousand words.” Chang Chung-yuan, Creativity and Taoism: A Study of Chinese Philosophy, Art 
and Poetry (London: Singing Dragon, 2011), 57-58. 
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automatically present a holistic view of Dao. A holistic view of Laozi’s Dao requires an 
interpretative reconstruction. In these various saying of Dao, there is at least one common point: 
Dao is defined in the relationship between Dao and the myriad things. My interpretation of Dao 
begins from this point. 

Dao is a thing, but Dao is not one of the myriad things. Their relationship is that Dao is 
immanent yet transcendent of the myriad things. In Laozi’s own words, Dao has two aspects: you 


A (something) and wu 7c (nothingness) (chap. 1). The aspect of you refers to the immanence of 





Dao. The aspect of wu refers to the transcendence of Dao. 

Interpreters often collapse one aspect of Dao into another. One classical reading, 
promoted by Wang Bi (226-249 CE), identifies Dao as wu JC (nothingness).* Another classical 
reading, advocated by Guo Xiang (252-312 CE) through the lens of the Zhuangzi, reduces Dao 


as you 4 (something).* Both are inherited in contemporary. In the wu camp, Mou Zongsan 





(Tsung-san), for example, interprets Dao as an entity in the jingjie 434} (the “vision of mind” 


realm).° In the you camp, Herrlee G. Creel insists Dao is “the totality of all things.”° The wu 
camp underlines the ontological difference between Dao and the myriad things, and the you 
camp stresses their identity. Their studies are laudable as they develop different understandings 
of Dao. However, they should not be seen as identical to Laozi’s Dao. 

A more balanced understanding of Laozi’s Dao is that the myriad things are in Dao, and 


Dao is in the myriad things. In other words, there are mutual “in” relationships between Dao and 





3 Rudolf G. Wagner, A Chinese Reading of the Daodejing: Wang Bi’s Commentary on the Laozi with 
Critical Text and Translation (Albany: State University of New York Press, 2003), 119, 187, 257. 

* Guo Xiang #84, Zhuangzi zhushu HE YEH [A commentary on the Zhuangzi], ed. Cheng Xuanying jx 
&% % (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 2011), 26. 

> Mou Zongsan #245 =, Caixing yu xuanli AVES % F# [Physical nature and speculative reason] (Guilin, 
China: Guangxi shifan daxue chubanshe, 2006), 119-22. 

© Creel, What Is Taoism?, 2, 53. 
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the myriad things. Noting there are many senses of “in.” I follow Philip Clayton that “in” does 
not refer to a spatial sense but “the ‘in’ of inherence (inhering in), the ‘in’ of strong ontological 
dependence, and the ‘in’ of participation.”’ In other words, I present a panentheistic 
understanding of the mutual “in” relationship between Dao and the myriad things. 

There is evidence for the mutual “in” relationship. Laozi says, “Dao produces the one. 
The one produces the two. The two produces the three, and the three produces the myriad things” 
(chap. 42). In short, Dao produces all things (chap. 51). The meanings of the one, two, and three 
are vague, but Dao as the ontological origin of the myriad things is clear. While “production” is 
metaphorical, and its primary metaphor is female production, it may introduce a sense of 
separation between Dao and the myriad things. The Laozi has a remedy: “The Great Dao flows 
everywhere. Dao may go left or right. A// things depend on Dao for life, and Dao does not turn 
away from them” (chap. 34, emphasis added). It shows that Dao does not leave the myriad things 
alone after the production. Instead, Dao is present in the myriad things. Dao is transcendent as 
the primordial thing. Meanwhile, Dao is immanent as a constitutive element of the myriad 
things. 

To say that “the myriad things are in Dao” is orthodox, yet to say that “Dao is in the 
myriad things” may be blasphemous. Nevertheless, the Laozi entails the view. Laozi says, 


“Something formed out of chaos” (chap. 25, Robert Henricks). Norman J. Girardot reads it as 








referring to the Chinese creation mythology of hundun ‘é74i (chaos), which is also expressed in 


the fable of the central emperor Hundun in the Zhuangzi, the myth of the Cosmic Egg, the myth 





7 Clayton, “Panentheisms East and West,” 184. In another article, Philip Clayton identifies thirteen 
different senses of “in.” Clayton, “Panentheism Today: A Constructive Systematic Evaluation,” in Jn Whom We Live 
and Move and Have Our Being: Panentheistic Reflections on God's Presence in a Scientific World, ed. Philip 
Clayton and Arthur Peacocke (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans, 2004), 253. 
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of the Calabash Gourd, etc.* This reading, together with Laozi’s religious sayings of Dao as 
aforementioned, helps illuminate that Dao is not exterior but an interior creator of creatures; 
Dao’s “creation” is not creatio ex nihilo (creation out of nothing) but creation out of chaos. Laozi 
does not clarify the relationship between chaos and the myriad things; still, it may be safe to say 
that the latter is inherent in the former through Dao. Laozi says, “The myriad creatures in the 
world are born from something and something from nothing” (chap. 40, Lau). Because Dao is 


99 66. 


“something,” “nothing” is probably identical to chaos. In a sense, Dao is possible when there is 
chaos. By this, Dao is in chaos and hence the myriad things. 

The mutual “in” relationship depicts a “weak” Dao (chap. 40). Dao produces myriad 
things, but Dao cannot produce them when there is no chaos. In the (trans)formations of the 
myriad things (chaps. 42, 51), Dao cannot control but only participate in them. Dao is “the 


primordial and highest thing.”® Still, Dao is not Shangdi 77 (High Lord), the mighty divine 


father in heaven who tyrannically rules, commands, and dominates his earthly descendants by his 
arbitrary will. Instead, Dao is the Great Mother who is tender, receptive, responsive, and 
yielding.'® Dao “produces [the myriad things] but does not possess, acts but does not take credit, 
[and] leads but does not dominate” (chaps. 2, 10, 51). Laozi calls it the profound and secret 


virtue of Dao. Scholars such as Cao Feng and Luo Anxian rightly recognize that the profound 





8 Norman J. Girardot, “Myth and Meaning in the ‘Tao Te Ching’: Chapters 25 and 42,” History of 
Religions 16, no. 4 (May 1977): 294-328; Girardot, Myth and Meaning in Early Taoism: The Theme of Chaos (hun- 
tun) (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1983), chaps. 2-4, 6. 

° Wang Zhongjiang EYL, Daojia xueshuo de guannina shi yanjiu WALA SR [Studies on 
the conceptual history of Daoist doctrine] (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 2015), 85. 

10 Ellen M. Chen, “Tao as the Great Mother and the Influence of Motherly Love in the Shaping of Chinese 
Philosophy,” History of Religions 14, no. 1 (August 1974): 51-64. 
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and secret virtue is the main content of Dao’s wuwei JY (non-action).!! In a sense, the myriad 


things are possible only because a “weak” Dao invariably takes wuwei (chap. 37). 


B. Dao Modeling Itself after Ziran 


The most direct connection between Dao and Ziran is in Chapter 25: “Dao models itself 
after ziran.” Unfortunately, while the other four uses of ziran in the Laozi are relatively clear for 
the “self-so” state of Dao, the myriad things, and humans (chaps. 51, 64, 17, 23), the use of ziran 
in Chapter 25 is vague (see Table 2 on page 86). 

Various interpretations appear. The Heshang Gong Commentary of the Laozi asserts that 
ziran refers to the nature of Dao because “there is nothing else which it [or Dao] could take for 
its model.’”’'* Wang Bi interprets ziran as “a word for the designationless, an expression for 
getting to the Ultimate,” meaning that Dao does not have its own nature but realizes it in every 
individual thing.'? The Scripture of Western Ascension says that ziran is an entity produced by 
Nothingness and producing Dao.'* 

Contemporary Daoist scholars such as Tomohisa Ikeda, Wang Bo, Wang Zhongjiang, Ye 


Shuxun, and Cao Feng have introduced a “new” interpretation, which is a resurrection of Wang 




















'! Cao Feng #74, “Laozi de xingfu guan yu xuande sixiang zhijian de guanxi” (4) Weta 5 x 


AAAS 7 lHIHY SE % [The relation between the view of happiness and the idea of mysterious virtue in the Laozi], The 
Central Plains Culture Research 10, no. 5 (September—October 2014): 40-41; Luo Anxian 47 2236, “Lun Laozi 
zhexue zhong de ziran” 102 S74 °F AY BY [Ziran in Laozi’s philosophy], Academic Monthly 48, no. 10 
(October 2016): 40-42. 

'2 Eduard Erkes, trans., “Ho-Shang-Kung’s Commentary on Lao-tse,” Artibus Asiae 8, no. 2/4 (1945): 170. 

'3 Wagner, A Chinese Reading of the Daodejing, 203-4. 

'4 Livia Kohn, Taoist Mystical Philosophy: The Scripture of Western Ascension (Albany: State University 
of New York Press, 1991), 245. 
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Bi’s reading.'> The interpretation insists that ziran in Chapter 25 is neither the nature of Dao nor 
a transcendent entity but the “self-so” state of the myriad things. Their argument mainly relies on 
two points. The first one is an argument from inner or logical consistency. Laozi said, “There are 
four great things in the universe” (chap. 25): the sage- ruler (the ideal human), earth, heaven, and 
Dao. It indicates that ziran is not a great, transcendent thing or entity. Otherwise, there are five 
great things: the sage- ruler (the ideal human), earth, heaven, Dao, and ziran. 

The second point can be called an argument from textual consistency. It asserts that 


Laozi’s uses of ziran embody a formula: wuwei JUN (non-action) as the precondition and ziran 


as the outcome. At first glance, none of the uses of ziran directly includes the term wuwei (see 
Table 2 on next page). A careful reader will find that they have concrete expressions of wuwei, 
such as gui yan #1 4 (to not utter words lightly) in Chapter 17, xi yan #5 (to use words but 
rarely) in Chapter 23, bu gan wei 4\HUH (not daring to act) in Chapter 64, and the profound and 
secret virtue in Chapter 51. While the four uses put the concrete expressions of wuwei first as the 
precondition and ziran as the outcome state, they insist that the use of ziran in Chapter 25 is not 
exceptional. Hence, for them, ziran in Chapter 25 refers to the “self-so” state of the myriad 


things, which is the outcome of the wuwei of Dao. 





'S Tomohisa Ikeda, Daojia sixiang de xin yanjiu: Yi Zhuangzi wei zhongxin i8 REAR AY Hr FE: VA CEE 
) Nb [New research on Daoist thought: Centering on the Zhuangzi] (Zhengzhou, China: Zhongzhou guji 
chubanshe, 2009), 547-61; Ikeda, “Lun Lao-Zhuang de ziran: Jianlun Zhongguo zhexue ‘ziran’ sixiang de fasheng 
yu zhankai” WEA AA: Hee FES BAB AE 5 EFF [On Lao-Zhuang’s ziran: And on the 
development of Chinese philosophy of ziran], Journal of Hunan University 23, no. 6 (November 2009): 26-36; 
Wang Bo, “Quanli de ziwo jiezhi: Dui Laozi zhexue de yizhong jiedu” SLA NY A Bas Hill: REF A — PE 
[The self-restraint of power: An interpretation of Laozi’s philosophy], Studies of Philosophy 9, no. 6 (2010): 45-55; 
Wang Zhongjiang =F YL, “Dao yu shiwu de ziran: Laozi ‘Dao fa ziran’ shiyi kaolun” i 5 3#4 i AYA: EF “HE 
YE AIK” SE SCS [Dao and the ziran of things: A study on “Dao models itself after ziran”], Chinese Philosophy 8 
(2010): 37-47; Ye Shuxun I-50), “Laozi ziran guannian de sange wenti” 2+ AAW SH = lal a [Three 
questions of Laozi’s concept of ziran], Renwen zazhi 5 (2018): 15-25; Cao, “Xuande sixiang,” 35-42. 
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TABLE 2. ZIRAN 8% IN THE LAOZI 





CHAPTER 


17 


23 


22 


51 


64 
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Chinese) 
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TRANSLATION (English) 


Hesitant, he [or the sage-ruler] does not utter words 
lightly. When his task is accomplished, and his work 
is done, the people all say, “It happened to us 
naturally.” (Trans. D. C. Lau) [“Thus his people all 
say that he is natural.” Trans. Liu Xiaogan] 


To use words but rarely is to be natural. 
(Trans. D. C. Lau) 


Humans model themselves after earth. 
Earth models itself after heaven. 

Heaven models itself after Dao. 

Dao models itself after ziran (self-so). 

(My translation, based on Wing-tsit Chan’s 
translation) 


Dao produces them. 

Virtue fosters them. 

Matter gives them physical form. 

Circumstance completes them. 

Therefore, the myriad things esteem Dao and honor 
virtue. 

Dao is esteemed and virtue honored without anyone’s 
order. 

They always come spontaneously... 

Dao produces them but does not take possession of 
them, acts but does not rely on its own ability, and 
leads but does not dominate them. 

This is called mysterious virtue. 

(Trans. Wing-tsit Chan; slightly modified). 


Therefore, the sage [or the sage-ruler] desires to have 
no desire. 

He does not value rare treasures. 

He learns to be unlearned, 

and returns to what the multitude has missed. 

In order to help the myriad things to be ziran (self- 
so), he refrains from daring to act. 

(The last sentence is mainly from D. C. Lau, and the 
rest is from Wing-tsit Chan.) 
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The new interpretation is eloquent, but it is problematic. The Laozi is a composite text 
that reached a relatively stable form with a somewhat coherent system no later than the third 
century BCE, so it is doubtful whether the presupposition of a strictly textual consistency is 
reliable. Moreover, while Dao is the primordial and highest thing,!° can Dao model itself after 
the self-so state of the myriad things? If we follow Wang Bi to say that Dao manifests itself in 
myriad things, can we say that Dao manifests itself in the violence of the myriad things, 
especially human evildoings? If so, Dao is not good. But Dao is the highest good (chap. 8); as 
Cheng Chung-ying says, “The supreme or absolute goodness is inherent in the dao.”'” 

I propose a reading to help reduce these difficulties. The use of ziran in Chapter 25 refers 
to the ideal self-so state between Dao and the myriad things, rather than the actual self-so state 
of the myriad things. My reasoning is as follows. If ziran refers to the actual self-so state of the 
myriad things, Dao is not the primordial and highest thing. But Dao is the primordial and highest 
thing in Laozi’s thought; hence, ziran must not refer to the actual self-so state. There is a mutual 
“in” relationship between Dao and the myriad things, but this does not mean mutual modeling 
between them from an ethical perspective. In Laozi’s thought, Dao is the measure of the myriad 
things but not vice versa. Whereas scholars such as D. C. Lau, Robert Henricks, and Liu Xiaogan 
insist that ziran is the ideal principle that humanity, earth, heaven, and Dao all follow,'* I further 
say that ziran is not antecedent or external to Dao but instead is Dao’s invariable aim, principle, 


and virtue. 





'6 See footnote 9 in this chapter. 

'7 Cheng Chung-ying, “Dimensions of the Dao and Onto-Ethics in Light of the DDJ,” Journal of Chinese 
Philosophy 31, no. 2 (June 2004): 169. 

'8 See Liu Xiaogan, “Naturalness (7zu-jan), the Core Value in Taoism: Its Ancient Meaning and Its 
Significance Today,” in Lao-tzu and the Tao-te-ching, ed. Livia Kohn and Michael LaFargue (Albany: State 
University of New York Press, 1998), 217. 
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In short, ziran has two senses: the ideal and the actual. The ideal ziran refers to Dao’s 
relation to the myriad things, and the actual ziran refers to the relation among the myriad things. 
The former is the normative pattern of the latter. 

By no means does my reading overturn the insight of the “new” interpretation that there 
is a formula in Laozi’s thought: wuwei as the precondition and ziran as the outcome. Instead, it 


agrees that the ziran of the myriad things is possible only if there is the wuwei of Dao. 


C. Wuwei- Ziran I.N- 8% (Non-Action-Self-So) 


The formula of wuwei JC (non-action) as the precondition of ziran HY (self-so) 
consists of two subformulas: (a) the wuwei of Dao for the ziran of the myriad things (chap. 51) 
and (b) the wuwei of the sage-ruler for the ziran of people (chaps. 17, 23). Each subformula has 
an extension: (a1) the wuwei of Dao for the ziran of people who are parts of the myriad things, 
and (b;) the wuwei of the sage-ruler for the ziran of the myriad things (chap. 64). Subformula (a) 
is the ground of the subformula (b). In other words, Dao’s wuwei for the ziran of the myriad 
things is the exemplar of the wuwei of the sage-ruler for people’s ziran. 

This formula helps reveal that Laozi’s thought shares a characteristic of ancient Chinese 
thought: “To speculate heavenly Dao for illuminating human affairs.”!? Most famous ancient 
Chinese thinkers lived in disordered ages and sought to bring peace and order back to people. 
They were realists, appealing to some heavenly beings or principles to solve the problem of 
disorder. Despite their differences, they shared views that bad governance was a main source of 


disorder, and good rulers should follow heavenly beings or principles to correct the disorder. 




















'9 Chen Guying WREXDY, Yizhuan yu Daojia sixiang AfE Sis A EAE [The commentaries of the Book of 
Changes and Daoist thought] (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 2015), 23-28. 
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Laozi is not exceptional. The Laozi was written in the age of disorder, although its 
precise date is controversial.° The age of disorder refers to the period from the late Spring and 
Autumn period (770-476 BCE) until the Warring States period (475—222 BCE). It was the time 
that “cities were walled and fortified only to be breached; borders were drawn up only to be 
redrawn; alliances were formed only to be betrayed; treaties were signed only to be reneged 
upon.””! The main purpose of the Laozi is to bring peace and order back to the people, although 
this purpose has been often overlooked. 

However, Laozi disagrees with the dominant approaches for restoring harmony. The 
dominant approaches include the strong-military approach and the fine-ritual approach. The 
strong-military approach believes in a strong military, and the fine-ritual approach believes in a 
fine-ritual system for bringing peace and harmony. Legalists and military strategists follow the 
former, and Confucians continue the latter. While the former valued the hard, aggressive, and 
dominating, the latter promoted /i 4L (ritual), ren {= (benevolence), yi XC (righteousness), etc. 
Laozi rejects both approaches because he understands that the strong military is bu dao (Nit 
(contrary to Dao) (chaps. 30, 31, 55), and the fine-ritual system is a source of the disorder (chaps. 
2, 18, 19, 38). 

Instead, Laozi advocates the wuwei-ziran (non-action-self-so) approach. Based on his 
insight of the “weak” Dao, Laozi discerns that the problem of governance is too much wei 


(action) to have harmony. For Laozi, good rulers should follow the wuwei of Dao to bring 





0 There are several theories regarding the date of the Laozi: (a) “the early, or Laozi-and-Confucius (551- 
479 BC) theory,” (b) “the middle, or before-Zhuangzi (369-286 BC?) theory,” and (c) “the later, or after-Zhuangzi 
theory.” See Liu, “Did Daoism Have a Founder,” 27. 

>! Roger T. Ames and David L. Hall, Daodejing—Making this Life Significant: A Philosophical 
Translation (New York: Ballantine Books, 2003), 1. 
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harmony back to the people; the wwwei of Dao for the ziran of the myriad things is the ideal 
model of rulers for the people’s ziran. 
These findings demonstrate the religious nature of Laozi’s ziran. Furthermore, they 


indicate that Laozi’s concept of ziran contains the meaning of harmony. 


II. The Concept and Conceptions of Laozi’s Ziran 


Laozi is credited with the invention of the term ziran HY (self-so),”? but he neither 


defines nor clarifies it. While ziran is an essential concept in Laozi’s thought, numerous efforts 
appear to explain the concept and its meanings. This section explores the concept of ziran and 
three conceptions or meanings of Laozi’s ziran: (a) as non-domination, (b) as spontaneity, and 


(c) as balanced harmony. 


A. Laozi’s Concept of Ziran 


Laozi’s concept of ziran Hi consists of zi H and ran %. Zi © is pictographic word. 


According to Shuowen jiezi thi, ff: (explanations of simple and compound characters), zi A 





is identical to bi 44 (nose).”> Its extended meanings entail ziji FC (self), ginzi 38 A (in person), 





and yuanchu Ji #J] (the origin). Ran %& is a phonogram word. It is identical to shao 














2 Tomohisa Ikeda, “Tian ren xiangying yu ziran” K A 4H ).-9 EY [Ziran and the correspondence between 
Heaven and human], in Pang Pu jiaoshou bashi shouchen jinian wenji DEkbPUL)\ +A RAS LE [A festschrift 
honoring Professor Pang Pu in his eightieth birthday], ed. Wang Shouchang ft and Yu Jin 42 #2 (Beijing: 
Zhonghua shuju, 2008), 104; Liu Xiaogan x!|€ 8, Laozi: Niandai xinkao yu sixiang xinquan € ¥: EHS SI 
ABT [Laozi: New studies on the date and interpretation of Laozi’s thought], rev. ed. (Taibei, Taiwan: Dongda 
tushu, 1997), 67. 

3 Xu Shen ¥1H, Shuowen jiezi ii Cf [Explanations of simple and compound characters], ed. Tang 
Kejing 7 J a (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 2018), 715. 
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(burning).”4 Its extended meanings include ruci Wit (so), duide Xt 1) (yes), raner YX it 
(however), etc.?> 

The compound term ziran in the Laozi does not directly denote the sum of the 
pictographic meaning of zi | and the phonogram meaning of ran %. Instead, it implies their 
extended meaning, that is, “self-so.””° Modern Chinese philosophers Hu Shi and Zhang Dainian 


assert Laozi’s ziran means “self-so.””’ Liu Xiaogan goes further to clarify four denotations of 





Laozi’s ziran: (a) self-so A Cunt, (b) so-in-and-of-itself ASK MO, (c) so-usually 3H #3 Wt, 
and (d) as-it-should-be #4 “4 41 Jt.?8 Other scholars such as Wang Bo frequently underline the 
descriptive and prescriptive aspects of “self-so.””? Thus, Laozi’s concept of ziran A 2% is 


different from the modern Chinese use of ziran (7X (nature or natural). It is close to the concept 














of zivou EH (liberty) that consists of zi H (self) and you FH (by or cause). 














Ziran (|X (self-so) occurs five times in the Laozi (chaps. 17, 23, 25, 52, 63, see Table 2 


on page 86). Ziran refers to the “self-so” state of some things or relationships, and there are ideal 


and actual “‘self-so” states, as mentioned above. In short, ziran is a quality or value. 





4 Xu, Shuowen jiezi, 2045. 

5 Ye, “Laozi ziran guannian de sange wenti,” 16. 

© Ve, 16. 

7 Hu Shi #Hxe, Zhongguo zhexue shi da gang PAA EAA [An outline of the history of Chinese 
philosophy] (Beijing: Shangwu chubanshe, 1947), 46; Zhang Dainian 7K t84E, Zhongguo zhexue dagang PNA 
KA [An outline of Chinese philosophy] (Beijing: Zhongguo shehui kexue yuan, 1982), 18. 

8 Liu Xiaogan XII, Laozi gujin: Wuzhong duikan yu xiping yinlun BFE: LASS HVE S| 
[The Laozi from the ancient to the modern: Comparative studies of the five versions, including introductory analyses 
and criticism with comparative concordance] (Beijing: Zhongguo shehui kexue chubanshe, 2006), 291-92; Liu, 
“Guanyu Laozi zhi ziran de tixi yi” KT 2 FZ BAIN K XM [On the philosophical meaning of Laozi’s 
naturalness], Religion and Philosophy 6 (2017): 99. 

2° Wang Bo “£1, “Ran yu ziran: daojia ziran guannian de zai yanjiu” 74-45 8 A: EA APA 
[So-ness and self-so-ness: A reinvestigation of the Daoist concept of ziran], Studies of Philosophy 10 (2018): 43-53. 
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Ziran corresponds to various zi-v [-v (self-“verb’”’) terms in the Laozi, such as zihua A 
4, (self-transformation), zibing Hi Fé (self-fixed), and zijun i YY (self-balance) (chaps. 32, 37, 


57). Xiao Wupo helps clarify their relationships by saying that ziran is a “great idea” and the zi-v 
terms are its “unit-ideas.’*° In other words, ziran is a “general concept,” and the zi-v terms are its 
concrete expressions. 

On the one hand, “self-so,” the literal meaning of ziran, helps capture Laozi’s ziran 
because it suggests “the spontaneous existence and development of things without artificial 
interruption or any arbitrary control.”3! On the other hand, it obscures Laozi’s meaning of ziran 
as it seemingly favors the “self” in conflicts between self and others. In other words, the literal 
meaning of ziran is not enough to illuminate Laozi’s ziran. Scholars have discerned the limits, 
and they provide various interpretations of Laozi’s ziran. Their interpretations help clarify 
Laozi’s concept of ziran inasmuch as Laozi himself did not define and clarify the concept. 

I insist Laozi’s concept of ziran connotes three meanings or conceptions: (a) ziran as 
non-domination, (b) ziran as spontaneity, and (c) ziran as balanced harmony. The first can be 
called negative ziran, the second is positive ziran, and the third is social ziran. While scholars 


have underlined some of them, I bring them together as three facets of Laozi’s ziran. 








3° Xiao Wupo ji JG3K, Ziran de guannian: Dui Lao-Zhuang zhexue zhong de yige zhongyao guannina de 
chongxin kaocha PRM MAS: MEH aS FA 7S EL ET H&S [The concept of ziran: A new 
examination of Lao-Zhuang’s concept of ziran] (Changsha, China: Hunan renmin chubanshe, 2010), 69-79. 

3! Liu Xiaogan, “Laozi’s Philosophy: Textual and Conceptual Analyses,” in Dao Companion to Daoist 
Philosophy, ed. Liu Xiaogan (Dordrecht, Netherlands: Springer, 2015), 73. 
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B. Ziran as Non-domination 


Ziran (9X (self-so) is frequently interpreted as “non-interference” (bu ganshe 7\Fi#).* 
I argue that ziran as “non-domination” (bu zai 7\ 34) is a better understanding of the negative 


facet of Laozi’s ziran for three reasons.*> First, Laozi’s negative ziran refers to the background 


rather than the individual relationships. Second, the Laozi uses the term bu zai 42 (non- 
domination) but not bu ganshe 4\-F- i (non-interference). Third, a person is possibly un-ziran 


even in the absence of interference. 

Let us start with a clarification of the first reason. The five uses of ziran in the Laozi (see 
Table 2 on page 86) primarily refer to the background rather than the individual relationships. 
Chapters 25 and 51 discuss the existential background relationship between Dao and the myriad 
things. Chapters 17 and 23 refer to the sociopolitical background relationship between the ruling 
class and people. Chapter 64 extends the sociopolitical background relationship from humans to 
the myriad things. 

This does not mean that Laozi ignores the individual relationship. On the contrary, Laozi 
cares about the individual relationship deeply and goes further to discuss the background of the 
individual relationship. For Laozi, individual ziran is possible only if there is background or 


systemic ziran. Hence, an individualist interpretation of Laozi’s concept of ziran fails to capture 
y , 








3? Wang Qingjie KR 71, “Laozi de ziran guannian: Ziwo de ziji erran yu tazhe de ziji erran” Ff) BMA 
Wa: BRAY mA the ny BA Gi [Laozi’s ziran: Self-so-ness and other-so-ness], Seeking Truth 31, no. 6 
(November 2004): 41-50; Ye, “Laozi ziran guannian de sange wenti,” 15—25; Wang Zhongjiang, “Dao yu shiwu de 
ziran,” 39-40, 45-47; Wang Bo, “Quanli de ziwo jiezhi,” 50-51; Cao Feng #/ll&, “Laozi shengcheng lun de 
liangtiao xulie” (2) ERLICH PSAP [Two sequences of Laozi’s cosmogony], Literature, History, and 
Philosophy 363, no. 6 (November—December 2017): 107; Karyn Lai, “Ziran and Wuwei in the Daodejing: An 
Ethical Assessment,” Dao 6, no. 4 (December 2007): 332. 

33 My first and third reasons are inspired by Quentin Skinner, who helps distinguish republican liberty from 
liberal/libertarian liberty. Quentin Skinner, Thinking about Liberty: An Historian’s Approach (Florence, Italy: Leo 
S. Olschki, 2016), 23. 
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Laozi’s deep concern, as Liu Xiaogan rightly mentions.*4 Unfortunately, “non-interference” 
possibly leads to an individualist interpretation because it is the definition of negative liberty that 
favors individualism.*> 

“Non-domination” helps illuminate Laozi’s ziran of the deep concern of the background 
relationship. Contemporary political theorists such as Quentin Skinner, Philip Pettit, and Frank 
Lovett rediscover “non-domination” as the republican liberty rooted in ancient Graeco-Roman’s 
concept of liberty.*° Non-domination is the absence of domination; it means the absence of an 
extremely high degree of imbalanced power, the absence of an arbitrary will, and the absence of 
disempowered dependency.*’ Republican liberty differs from negative liberty (non-interference) 
and positive liberty (self-realization). While negative and positive liberties concern individual 
relationships, republican liberty concerns the structural or systemic relationship. By this, I say 
that non-domination is better than “non-interference” for understating Laozi’s ziran.** 


The second reason is that the Laozi directly used the term bu zai 4.32 (non-domination) 
but not bu ganshe 4-FY (non-interference). Laozi says, “[Dao] produces but does not possess; 
acts but does not take credit; leads but bu zai 4834 (does not dominate); this is called the 


profound and secret virtue” (chaps. 2, 10, 51). The profound and secret virtue does not have three 
species but three metaphorical sayings. The metaphor of bu zai is the most vivid. According to 


Shuowen jiezi vi, Chef: (explanations of simple and compound characters), zai 32 means “a 








4 Liu, “Laozi’s Philosophy,” 73, 77; Liu, “Laozi zhi ziran,” 98, 100-106. 

35 Isaiah Berlin, “Two Concepts of Liberty,” in Liberty: Incorporating Four Essays on Liberty, ed. Henry 
Hardy (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2002), 166-217. 

36 Skinner, Thinking about Liberty; Philip Pettit, Republicanism: A Theory of Freedom and Government 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1997); Frank Lovett, A General Theory of Domination and Justice (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2010). 

37 Pettit, Republicanism, 52. 

38 It is beyond the scope of this chapter to discuss whether Laozi fits into a republican paradigm. 
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criminal [or a slave] who serves under a house.”*? Hence, bu zai means not to dominate or 
enslave. Recall there is a mutual “in” relationship between the “weak” Dao and the myriad 
things. Dao is not the master of the myriad things, and the myriad things are not slaves of Dao. 
The myriad things depend on Dao, but Dao empowers them. Dao is the primordial and highest 
thing, but Dao acts without an arbitrary will to the myriad things. In short, Dao does not 
dominate the myriad things. These relationships between Dao and the myriad things are contents 
of the ideal ziran. By this, ziran contains the meaning of non-domination. 

The third reason is that a person is possibly un-ziran even if there is non-interference. In 
Chapter 17, Laozi lists four types of rulers (or governances): the rulers (a) “whose existence is 
merely known by the people,” (b) “who are loved and praised,” (c) “who are feared,” and (d) 
“who are despised.” Coercion of will happens in the (c) society (chaps. 2, 74), and serious 
physical force exists in the (d) society (chaps. 53, 72, 75). While there is no ziran in the (c) and 
(d) societies, it may be that (a) and (b) societies can have ziran. However, Laozi assigns ziran 
only to (a) society. Why? Suppose in the (b) society, there is no interference from the rulers to 
the people, and people love and praise their rulers. According to non-interventionism, people 
have ziran in the (b) society. But suppose that the (b) society is a slave society. We cannot say 
slaves have ziran because a slave does not have ziran even with a benevolent master. The 
background relationship of domination made ziran impossible, and Laozi would agree. Ziran as 
non-domination helps explain why Laozi only assigns ziran to the (a) society, which advocates 


the absence of domination and indoctrination. 





3° Xu, Shuowen jiezi, 1483. 
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C. Ziran as Spontaneity 


The positive facet of Laozi’s concept of ziran refers to the presence of self. Few deny this 
because zi | (self) is a central component of ziran E % (self-so). However, it is a matter of 


debate for what kind of self or subjectivity presents as positive ziran. Scholars such as Zhou 
Geng depicts ziran as “to be self,” meaning to be internally or mentally independent without 
relying on any external things.*° Others underline ziran as “to be no-self” that is “desiring to 


99 66. 


have no-desire,” “to have no-heart,” or “to have no-insistence” (chaps. 49, 64), or “not self- 


99 66 99 66 99 66 


showing,” “not self-justifying,” “not self-boasting,” “not self-bragging” (chap. 22), etc.*! I insist 
the positive ziran is neither the isolated-self nor the no-self, which is a requirement of rulers for 
the possibility for the people’s ziran. Instead, the positive ziran is the presence of the 
spontaneous self. In short, the positive ziran means spontaneity. 

Ziran is often translated and interpreted as spontaneity. Surprisingly, few efforts have 
been made to clarify this term.*” Contemporary sociologist scholar David A. Snow and his 
former student Dana M. Moss understand spontaneity “‘as a cover term for events, happenings, 


and lines of action, both verbal and nonverbal, which were not planned, intended, prearranged 


or organized in advance of their occurrence” (authors’ emphasis).*? They underline that 














4° Zhou Geng Jl lk, “Zuo ziji: Dao fa ziran zhexue yiyi xintan” {iA Cu: WE BAAR TER [To be 
self: A new exploration of the philosophical meaning of “Dao models itself after ziran”], Zhexue dongtai 3 (2017): 
48-53. 

4! According to Wang Qingjie, the “no-self” often leads to an underemphasis of the “positive ziran.” Wang, 
“Laozi de ziran guannian,” 42. 

# Karyn Lai underlines “ziran as spontaneity” in her article. She insightfully endorses that Laozi’s notion 
of selfhood refers to “‘a nascent dual polarity .. . both situated within its environing conditions and free— 
spontaneous—within those boundaries.” However, she does not articulate the meaning of spontaneity. In his book, 
Brian Bruya insists that ziran can almost be captured by the term “spontaneity,” meaning “self-causation.” He 
applies ziran in action theory, attention theory, and aesthetics. Hence, for him, ziran connotes self-organizing, 
effortless attention, and improvisation. See Lai, “Ziran and Wuwei in the Daodejing,” 330; Brian Bruya, Ziran: The 
Philosophy of Spontaneous Self-Causation (Albany: State University of New York Press, 2022). 

43 David A. Snow and Dana M. Moss, “Protest on the Fly: Toward a Theory of Spontaneity in the 
Dynamics of Protest and Social Movements,” American Sociological Review 79, no. 6 (2014): 1123. 
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spontaneity does not refer to random and unpredictable actions, nor does it necessarily imply “a 
lack of cognition or rationality.”“4 Instead, it refers to the absence of “prior deliberation” and the 
dictation of “a formalized system of action.”*> Their suggestion is heuristic to understand Laozi’s 
positive ziran as the presence of the spontaneous self. 

The spontaneous self refers to the presence of self without prior deliberation in the 
process of the (trans)formation of things. Chapter 51 of the Laozi describes four phases of the 
(trans)formation of things: (a) “Dao produces them,” (b) “virtue fosters them,” (c) “matter gives 
them physical form,” and (d) “circumstance completes them” (see Table 2 on page 86). When 
the four items (Dao, virtue, matter, and circumstance) function as the environment of the myriad 
things, a thing seemingly lacks its authentic self as it is determined by the environment. This 
view is not adequate. If the environment determines things absolutely, the world will be static, or 
the world will viciously repeat itself; the myriad things are logically impossible. Because of the 
dynamic of the myriad things (chaps.16, 25), the environment cannot wholly determine the 
(trans)formations of things. The four items can be considered the constitutive elements of a 
thing. In a sense, a thing is a whole when the constitutive elements are its parts, insomuch as the 
whole is more than the parts. Hence, there must be the self or self-determination of a thing in its 
(trans)formation. It is neither isolated from the environment nor a mere copy of the environment. 
Instead, it emerges from the environment. The emergence of self is not a production of some 
prior deliberation. It is the emerging thing itself, occurring at that moment. While the 
environment plays a cause-and-effect role in the self-(trans)formation, the spontaneous self is not 
random and unpredictable. In the human case, the spontaneous self frequently involves cognition 


or rationality. 





44 Snow and Moss, “A Theory of Spontaneity,” 1123. 
45 Snow and Moss, 1123-24. 
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Moreover, the spontaneous self means people who enjoy themselves without 
indoctrination of domination, which is “a formalized system of action” in Snow’s terminology. 
Recall that Chapters 17 and 23 of the Laozi underline ziran is possible only if there is no 
domination. Unfortunately, the indoctrination of systemic domination pervades through military, 
economics, cultures, etc. Laozi argues against these “talons and claws” of systemic domination 
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in his proposals of “abandoning ‘wisdom’ and discarding cleverness,” “abandoning benevolence 
and discarding righteousness,” and “abandoning skill and discarding profit” (chap. 19). This does 
not mean that Laozi rejects a system of actions per se. Instead, Laozi rejects the systemic 
domination and promotes systems that allow people to enjoy themselves or do what they please, 


such as “relishing their food, beautifying their clothing, being content with their homes, and 


being delighted in their customs” (chap. 80). 


D. Ziran as Balanced Harmony 


The zi Hi (self) of ziran ( % (self-so) is plural when referring to the myriad things or 


people. Meanwhile, zi is singular because both people and the myriad things are collective nouns 
in classical Chinese. When the negative ziran means non-domination, the “self” is seemingly 
plural for “people” and “the myriad things,” but it is usually treated as a singular category. When 
the positive ziran refers to the presence of the spontaneous self, the “self” there is primarily 
explored as the individual self. In short, the negative and positive ziran focus on the “singular” or 
“my” dimension of ziran. Still, there is a “plural” or “our” dimension of Laozi’s ziran. 

Liu Xiaogan’s reading of ziran helps capture the “our” dimension. For Liu, Laozi’s ziran 
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is ‘a balanced and harmonious situation without conflict and strife,” “a balanced and harmonious 
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state even within complicated movement and competition.”** In short, ziran is balanced 
harmony. It entails the “individual,” “collective,” and “ultimate” concerns.*” Liu calls it 
“civilized naturalness.”** 

I suggest using “social ziran” for the “our” dimension of Laozi’s ziran.*? The term 
“social” helps avoid the problem of the term “civilized” that often relates to oppressive powers, 
which arbitrarily discriminate others as “barbaric” or “uncivilized.” The phrase “social ziran” 
may receive criticism because it seemingly excludes nature. This challenge can be solved when 
we understand that Laozi’s universe is a cosmic community (chaps. 25, 42). 

Let me briefly clarify the social ziran or ziran as balanced harmony. The social ziran 
presupposes the negative and positive ziran and adds one more element: the social requirement 
of self. In other words, balanced harmony presupposes the absence of domination and the 
presence of spontaneous self; it adds social self as a requirement of self. Roughly, negative ziran 
underlines other-regard, and positive ziran advocates self-regard. Social ziran promotes regard 
for the whole. The whole includes the other as well as the self. 

The social self applies to two realms: existential and sociopolitical. While the 


spontaneous self consists of the constitutive elements and self-determination, every spontaneous 


self carries some degree of harmony in existence (chap. 51). Chapter 42 supports this view. 





46 Liu, “Naturalness (Tzu-jan),” 222, 224. 

47 Liu Xiaogan xI|5€ HL, Quanshi yu dingxiang: Zhongguo zhexue yanjiu fangfa zhi tanjiu VEFES 7 Al: 
a OT IE 7 KZ FR FE, [Hermeneutics and methodology: An examination of the methods of Chinese philosophical 
studies] (Beijing: Shangwu yingshuguan, 2009), 283-301. 

4 Liu, Quanshi yu dingxiang, 283-301; Liu, “Laozi’s Philosophy,” 78; Liu, “Laozi zhi ziran,” 107-8; Liu, 
Laozi, chap. 3. 

4° T am inspired to use “social ziran” after reading John Stuart Mill’s article “On Social Freedom.” Mill 
points out the limits of individual freedom or negative liberty. Instead, he underlines “social freedom,” which 
promotes the higher and noble motive for the well-being of all humans. Mill, “On Social Freedom: Or the Necessary 
Limits of Individual Freedom Arising Out of the Conditions of Our Social Life,” Oxford and Cambridge Review 1 
(1907), 57-83; 2 (1907): 93-97; see James P. Scanlan, “J. S. Mill and the Definition of Freedom,” Ethics 68, no. 3 
(April 1958): 194-206. 
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Laozi said, “The ten thousand things carry the yin and embrace the yang, and through the 
blending of the material force [gi (], they achieve harmony” (chap. 42, Chan). Without any 
further exploration of the gi “{ (material force) cosmogony, it is understood that every 
spontaneous self is an exemplification of harmony. 

Social ziran may identify the spontaneous self as the social self. However, the two types 
of self are not identical. While the spontaneous self seeks the interior harmony of itself, the 
social self underlines the interior and exterior harmony. A social self is a spontaneous self, but 
the latter is not necessarily the former. When a spontaneous self may occur with mere self- 
regard, a social self has regard for the whole. The mere self-regard may “not to know the eternal 
[that] is to act blindly to result in xiong | [disasters or tragedies]” (16, Chan). It deviates from 
Dao and becomes a source of existential conflict. To be sure, most deviations are amoral because 
they are not conscious. 

In the sociopolitical realm, Laozi underlines the limits of the spontaneous self of humans. 
Recall that “no-self” is a requirement of rulers for the people’s spontaneous self. Laozi does not 
stop there. He does not naively believe that the spontaneous self of people would guarantee 
peace and order. Instead, he goes further to explore the limits of the spontaneous self. In Chapter 
55, Laozi observes, “To be overgrown is to decay. All this is against Dao. And whatever is 
against Dao soon ceases to be” (chap. 55, John C. H. Wu). If the spontaneous self goes 
uncontrolled, there will be “overgrowth,” and then decay will follow. The uncontrolled self is 
primarily expressed as mere, superficial self-regard—it harms others and eventually itself. It is a 
source of disorder or disharmony. Laozi metaphorically describes that the uncontrolled self leads 


to “eyes blinded,” “ears deafened,” “tasted injured,” or “mind maddened” (chap. 12). 
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Laozi presents some proposals for solving the problem of the uncontrolled self. In 
Chapters 19, Laozi says, “Therefore let people hold on to these: Manifest plainness, embrace 
simplicity, reduce selfishness, have few desires” (chap. 19, Chan). By no means are these 
proposals are strategies of manipulating or dominating people; instead, they are proposals of 
cultivating the “social self” that requires the ruling class to be exemplars and then persuade 
people to follow. While these proposals are “psychic,” the proposal of “a small country with a 
small population” (chap. 80) is sociopolitical. Both seek social ziran or balanced harmony 
between self and others from the perspective of the whole, and Dao is the ultimate model of self. 

Each of the three conceptions of Laozi’s ziran has descriptive and prescriptive senses. 
Scholars such as Wang Bo eloquently argue for the two senses (the sense of existence and the 


sense of value) by underlining that ran % (so) of ziran 4 Y% (self-so) entails the meanings of 


“is” and “should.”*° The two senses indicate Laozi’s morality of ziran. 


III. Laozi’s Morality of Ziran 


Twenty years ago, Russell Kirkland observed that little effort had been made to address 
the question “What are the moral teachings of the Daode jing [or the Laozi]?” directly.>' The 
reasons are complex as they involve “the unexamined biases, misconceptions, and conceptual 


omissions,” etc.°? Fortunately, more efforts have appeared in the past two decades.* Still, studies 





5° Wang Bo, “Ran yu ziran,” 43-53. 

5! Kirkland, “Self-Fulfillment through Selflessness,” 21. 

>? Kirkland, 21. 

3 Kirkland, 21-48; Wang Zeying —E7)\, Ziran yu daode: Daojia lunli daode jingcui AYR ia te: WERK 
{eS Hata [Ziran and morality: The essence of Daoist morality] (Changsha, China: Hunan daxue chubanshe, 





























1999); Lai, “Ziran and Wuwei in the Daodejing,” 325-37; Wang, “Ran yu ziran,” 43-53; Cheng, “Dimensions of the 
Dao,” 143-82. 
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on Laozi’s moral philosophy occupy only a small portion of the vast corpus of the studies of the 
Laozi. 


This section attempts to explore Laozi’s morality of ziran EH %& (self-so). It finds three of 


Laozi’s moral teachings or precepts of ziran: (a) helping others achieve their ziran, (b) following 
the principle of ziran, and (c) cultivating the virtue of ziran. Accordingly, ziran is a moral aim, 


principle, and virtue. 


A. Helping Others Achieve Their Ziran 


The first moral teaching or precept of ziran is to help others achieve their ziran. It 
counters a cliché that Laozi taught “a doctrine of detachment and withdrawal rather than of 
moral commitment and engagement.’”** 

The moral precept is derived from the use of ziran in Chapter 64 (see Table 2 on page 
86). In Chapter 64, Laozi describes that the sage-ruler “helps the myriad things to be ziran 
without daring to act.” Because the sage-ruler is an ideal human being, helping others achieve 
their ziran is a moral aim or goal. Laozi urges others to follow. However, the saying seemingly 
carries a contradiction between “helping” and not “daring to act.” According to Liu Xiaogan, D. 
C. Lau once read it as “not daring to help the ziran of the myriad things.”*> Liu rightly points out 
it is a misreading.*° Even Lau’s English translation of the Laozi would reject such a reading. Lau 
translates, “In order to help the myriad creatures to be natural and to refrain from daring to 


act.”°’ It shows that “refraining from daring to act” serves “to help the myriad things achieve 


their ziran.” 





4 Clarke, The Tao of the West, 90. 

% Liu, Laozi gujin, 621-22. 

$6 Liu, 621-22. 
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There is, however, a lack of ziran in humans. Laozi says, “The Way [or Dao] of Heaven 
reduces whatever is excessive and supplements whatever is insufficient. The way of man is 
different. It reduces the insufficient to offer to the excessive” (chap. 77, Chan). In other words, 
humans often discontinue the ideal aim of Dao. While the way of man often occurs in the 
systemic scope rather than the individual scope, it is structural violence, advocating might as 
right. It fails to understand the negative facet of ziran as non-domination. 

Laozi urges people to work for the aim of ziran. He provides negative and positive 
methods to achieve it, as indicated above. The negative method is to “refrain from daring to act.” 
It does not mean “doing nothing.” Instead, it means refraining from doing the actions of 
domination and refrainment from harmful desires and cunning knowledge. In the meantime, 
there is a positive method. While Dao is a constitutive element for the (trans)formation of the 
myriad things, the positive method is to help and empower others to achieve their ziran 
positively. Dao and the sage-ruler present examples of the two methods: “produces but does not 
possess, acts but does not take credit, leads but does not dominate” (chaps. 2, 10, 51). 

The moral precept is not limited to humans. When Laozi urges humans to “help the ziran 
of the myriad things” (chap. 64), he treats all things as moral patients. It is noteworthy that 
Laozi’s moral precept would contribute to today’s environmental ethics,°® although Laozi’s 
primary concern was to restore harmony in human society. 

This moral teaching is particularly relevant to the sociopolitical sphere. Unfortunately, it 
has been overlooked. Worse, there are misunderstandings of Laozi’s ethics. For instance, Max 
Weber says, 


[Laozi] demanded the “great” virtue as opposed to the “little” virtue of Confucianism, 
i.e., accommodation to the world. This means he demanded the ethic of absolute 





58 Norman J. Girardot, James Miller, and Liu Xiaogan, eds., Daoism and Ecology: Ways within a Cosmic 
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perfection as against the socially relativist ethic. This demand, however, could ultimately 
lead him neither to asceticist conclusions nor to positive demands in the field of social 
ethics. In part this was so because contemplative mysticism cannot give birth to such 
demands; in part also because the ultimate conclusions were not drawn.*? 
Weber concludes that Laozi’s ethic is one of “indifference,” which means “minimization of 
worldly action.”°° Herrlee G. Creel goes further to say, “Morally, Taoist philosophy is 
completely indifferent. All things are relative. ‘Right’ and ‘wrong’ are just words which we may 
apply to the same thing, depending upon which partial viewpoint we see it from. . . . From the 
transcendent standpoint of the tao [or Dao], all such things are irrelevant.”®! 

Weber is wrong partly because he presupposes that contemplative mysticism could not 
give birth to positive demands in social ethics. But this is a Western presupposition that misses 
the point that Laozi’s contemplation of heavenly Dao aims to illuminate human affairs. The 
moral teaching of “helping others achieve their ziran” is a positive demand in sociopolitical 
ethics. 

Creel makes similar mistakes as Weber. To be fair enough, Creel’s conclusion is for the 
contemplative branch of Daoism rather than the purposive branch.® Roughly, the contemplative 
refers to heavenly Dao, and the purposive refers to human affairs. Still, Creel fails to understand 
the inner connection between the two aspects of Laozi’s philosophy. Moreover, Creel fails to 


realize that Laozi’s Dao is the highest good (chap. 8). If everything is morally relative, why 


should Laozi be bothered by the un-ziran or unnaturalness in the first place? 





*° Weber, The Religion of China, 183. According to J.J. Clarke, the missionary Richard Wilhelm provides a 
similar view that Daoism is “a philosophy of inaction, escape from the burdens of office, and retirement into a 
leisured way of life in the countryside.” See Clarke, The Tao of the West, 90. 

6° Weber, The Religion of China, 183, 187. 

6! Creel, What Is Taoism?, 3. 
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B. Following the Principle of Ziran 


The second moral teaching or precept of ziran is to follow the principle of ziran. The 
positive ziran means the presence of the spontaneous self, so this moral precept teaches people to 
respect the free and equal opportunity of things in their self-(trans)formations. It counters a view 
that Laozi taught a doctrine of selfishness. 

The moral precept is found in Chapters 25 and 51. Recall that there is a sequence of 
modeling in Chapter 25. Daoist scholars such as Meng Beiyuan and Liu Xiaogan point out that 
the hidden theme of the sequence is that humankind should model themselves after ziran.® In 
other words, ziran is a prescriptive principle that humans should follow. 

Chapter 51 underlines that self-determination is the very essence of existence. Dao as a 
constitutive element exists in everything, and Dao as the transcendent thing does not favor one 
thing over another. It teaches that the myriad things are free and equal in front of Dao. This is the 
content of the principle of ziran that even Dao models itself after (chap. 25). 

Chapter 5 of the Laozi supports this view. Laozi says, “Heaven and earth are not humane 


[bu ren 4\{—]. They regard all beings as straw dogs. The sage is not humane. He regards all 
people as straw dogs” (chap. 5, Chan; emphasis added). D. C. Lau translates bu ren 7\{— as 


“ruthless.” It may lead to a view that Laozi’s cosmos or Dao is ruthless, while the Confucian 


cosmos or heaven is centered on ren {= (benevolence or humanity). This view contradicts Dao as 
the highest good, however. Gia-fu Feng and Jane English’s translation helps avoid this potential 


misreading. They translate bu ren 4\{— as “impartial.” This translation helps show that Chapter 
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5 supports the view that Dao, the beginning of heaven and earth, is impartial to the 
(trans)formations of the myriad things. Chinese ethicist Wang Zeying insightfully says that the 
view stresses that “‘all humans are born equal and free [in front of Dao].”°° Laozi calls it “the 
mysterious sameness” (chap. 56, Lau). 

Sadly, humans often override the principle of ziran. It is a common practice from ancient 
to contemporary times that humans are stratified, and the stronger take advantage of the weak. 
Laozi observes, 

The people starve because the ruler eats too much tax-grain. Therefore, they starve. They 

are difficult to rule because their ruler does too many things. Therefore, they are difficult 

to rule. The people take death lightly because their ruler strives for life too vigorously. 

Therefore, they take death lightly. (chap. 75, Chan) 

In short, the ruler takes advantage of the people. But this is wrong because it violates the 
principle of ziran and deviates from Dao. Laozi denounces this type of practice. 

Laozi urges the stronger to embrace “softness” or “weakness,” which is the function of 
Dao (chap. 40). Laozi says, “All the world knows that the weak overcomes the strong and the 
soft overcomes the hard” (chap. 78, Chan). It is because “to be overgrown is to decay . . . [and] 
soon ceases to be” (chap. 55). In his rhetorical language, Laozi says, 

If you would have a thing shrink, you must first stretch it. If you would have a thing 

weakened, you must first strengthen it. If you would have a thing laid aside, you must 

first set it up. If you would take from a thing, you must first give it. This is called subtle 

discernment. The submissive and weak will overcome the hard and strong (chap. 36, 

Lau). 

These rhetorical sayings underline that being soft and weak is truly to benefit oneself. 


Unfortunately, Laozi’s moral teaching and rhetorical sayings are often misunderstood. 


Confucians criticize Laozi for teaching a doctrine of selfishness and self-advantages or even 
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sociopolitical trickery. For instance, Zhu Xi 4¢% (1130-1200 CE), one of the most influential 


neo-Confucians, asserts, “Laozi is a man who takes advantage and refuses to take up the role of 
doing things. He keeps himself as an outsider and doesn’t care about others’ ups and downs.””®’ 
He continues, “Laozi’s heart is the most malicious and cruel. He seemingly doesn’t fight with 
others, but he fights deeply; all his intentions and actions work for that aim.”°® Contemporary 
Confucian Fung Yu-lan echoes that Laozi sought the unchanging principles for turning 
“everything to one’s advantage.” 
Russell Kirkland rightly comments, 
Confucians easily drew the inference that “Taoists have no morality” simply because 
“Taoists,” by definition, do not share Confucian moral beliefs. ... Confucians may have 
recognized elements of interest in Daode jing, but would never read it sympathetically: to 
them, it was unthinkable that a coherent and respectable moral philosophy could exist in 
a non-Confucian text.’ 
This comment applies to Zhu Xi, who pushed Confucian orthodoxy to a new high tide by 
selecting the “Four Books” together with the “Five Classics” as the canon of Confucianism.”! 
Zhu Xi fails to capture Laozi’s moral principle of ziran and Laozi’s rhetorical teachings. Laozi 
does search the unchanging principles, including the principle of ziran in the (trans)formation of 


the myriad things. However, Fung fails to understand that the purpose of Laozi’s searching is not 


for turning everything to one’s advantage but the advantage of all. 


C. Cultivating the Virtue of Ziran 


The third moral teaching or precept of ziran is to cultivate the virtue of ziran. This 





67 Zhu, Zhuzi yulei, 3253. 
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7 Kirkland, “Self-Fulfillment through Selflessness,” 25. 

™ The Four Books are Analects, Mencius, The Great Learning, and The Doctrine of the Mean. The Five 
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percept teaches neither cultural traditionalism nor naive naturalism; instead, it teaches a practice 
that helps humans manifest Dao, the best part of things, existential and sociopolitical. 

There are several senses of ziran as a virtue. The first sense is that ziran is an existential 
virtue. Recall that each of the myriad things achieves some degrees of harmony in the process of 
(trans)formation (chaps. 42, 51). Dao initializes and participates in the process but does not 
control it. Instead, a thing completes itself. Hence, there are myriad things with various 
characteristic traits. Scholars such as Zhang Dainian and Chen Guying understand “the 
obtainment of Dao in a thing” as de ## (virtue).’* Because Dao is present in each of the myriad 
things, they have their virtues. When there are different ways of having Dao, there are various 
existential virtues. Ziran is a shared virtue that is the condition for the possibility of various 
existential virtues. This existential sense is not identical to the moral sense. While the former 
applies to all things, the latter refers to humans only. 

The second sense is that ziran is a moral virtue in the sociopolitical sphere. Recall that 


Chapter 23 defines ziran as the outcome of xivan #8 3 (few words). Xiyan refers to governance 
with a few indoctrinations and commands. It is the opposite of duoyan 4 3 (numerous words). 
Laozi says, “duoyan # & (numerous words) leads inevitably to exhaustion. It is better to 
preserve the mean [zhong 'f']” (chap. 5, Henrick). Xiyan is the mean, but duoyan is an excess. 
Xiyan is identical to buyan 4X5 (non-words) (chap. 2, 43). Buyan does not mean the absence of 


governance. Instead, it means a type of governance without domination; it is an example of 


wuwei IGA (non-action). “The best type of the ruler” in Chapter 17 and “a small country with a 
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small population” in Chapter 80 are exemplifications of xiyan. In short, xiyan is the mean 
between excess and deficiency, namely, numerous words and no words. 

While ziran is the outcome of xivan, ziran is a general moral virtue, the mean between 
the two types of un-ziran: no words and numerous words.’ In this sense, xiyan is a concrete way 
for the general moral virtue of ziran. When Laozi teaches people to preserve the xiyan, he urges 
the rulers to cultivate the moral virtue of ziran in the sociopolitical sphere. 

Moreover, there is a psychic sense of ziran as a moral virtue. Recall that the social ziran 
means balanced harmony between self and others. Balanced harmony is the mean between two 
extremes: selfishness and self-abnegating. Chapter 72 of the Laozi says, “The sage knows 
himself but does not show himself. He loves himself but does not exalt himself” (chap. 72, 
Chan). This clearly shows that the sage is neither selfish nor self-abnegating. Instead, the sage 


seeks self-so (ziran (%&), or in Kirkland’s words, “the self-fulfillment through selflessness.””4 


This idea is supported by the following text: “The sage places himself in the background but 
finds himself in the foreground. He puts himself away, and yet he always remains. Is it not 
because he has no personal interest? This is the reason why his personal interests are fulfilled” 
(chap. 7, Chan). As Liu Xiaogan reads Chapter 17, “his people all say that he [or the sage-ruler] 


is ¢zu-jan [or ziran | 9% natural].””> Hence, ziran is a moral virtue in the sense of psychic sense 


between the extremes of selfishness and self-abnegating. 
Cultural tradition may be a source for teaching ziran as a moral virtue. However, Laozi 


distrusts cultural tradition. As I mentioned above, Laozi observes that cultural tradition or the 





® Tn ancient Greek, Aristotle defines virtue as the mean between excess and deficiency. Aristotle, 
Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics, trans. Robert C. Bartlett and Susan D. Collins (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 2011), bk. 2, chap. 8, 38-39. 
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fine-ritual tradition often functioned as a source of disorder or un-ziran (chaps. 2, 18, 19, 38). 
Meanwhile, Laozi does not believe that spontaneous self is the measure of ziran. The 
“overgrown” self is not virtuous but vicious, or not high virtue but low virtue in Laozi’s 
terminology (chap. 38). Instead, Laozi insists that Dao is the measure of ziran. The measure is 
both transcendent and immanent. It means the myriad things carry the measure but are not 
identical to it. It is wrong to interpret that Laozi teaches a naive naturalism, partly because this 


assumption mistakenly identifies the myriad things as the measure of ziran. 


Summary 


This chapter presented Laozi’s value of ziran from three perspectives. The religious- 
philosophical perspective showed the religious nature of Laozi’s value of ziran. The conceptual 
perspective explained Laozi’s concept of ziran and three conceptions of Laozi’s ziran: (a) ziran 
as non-domination, (b) ziran as spontaneity, and (c) ziran as balanced harmony. The ethical 
perspective explored three moral teachings of ziran: (a) helping others achieve their ziran, (b) 
following the principle of ziran, and (c) cultivating the virtue of ziran; it found ziran as a moral 
aim, principle, and virtue. These religious-philosophical, conceptual, and moral findings help 
overcome the confusion of whether Laozi’s value is religious and the doubt of whether Laozi’s 
value is morally advisable. They also provide elements for further comparative explorations in 


the following chapters. 
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Chapter Four: 


Comparing Whitehead’s Beauty to Laozi’s Ziran 


Are Whitehead’s beauty and Laozi’s ziran El ¥% (self-so) religious, comparable, and 


ethically advisable? Positive answers to the question are critical for the possibility of CRE 
studies of the two values, as I mentioned at the very beginning of this dissertation. The previous 
two chapters provided affirmative answers to part of the question, respectively. Yet, they have 
not completed the answer, especially for the comparability. 

This chapter brings Whitehead’s value of beauty and Laozi’s value of ziran together for 
comparison, underlining their comparability from three perspectives: religious-philosophical, 
conceptual, and ethical. Accordingly, this chapter argues the two values share similarities in (a) 
panentheistic grounds, (b) meanings of harmony, and (c) moralities of transforming conflict. 
More specifically, it insists that the ground of beauty is comparable to the ground of ziran, 
namely God to Dao; the concepts of beauty and ziran entail the meanings of negative and 
positive harmony: the absence of violent conflict and the presence of nonviolent conflict 
transformation; their moralities are two normative accounts of transforming conflict. These 
similarities make the possibility of this comparison, which fills the gap in CRE studies between 
the process tradition and the Daoist tradition; still, the comparison admits differences within the 


similarities. 


I. Panentheistic Grounds 


There are two radically different views for directing a comparison between the grounds 


of Whitehead’s and Laozi’s values. One suggests the comparability of their grounds, namely 
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God and Dao. The other doubts the comparability by pointing out the differences between the 
personal God and the impersonal Dao. The first can be called a view of comparability, and the 
second is a view of incomparability. I stand with the first view for comparing the panentheistic 
grounds of Whitehead’s value of beauty and Laozi’s value of ziran. Meanwhile, I understand the 


second view as a reminder that there are differences. 


A. The View of Comparability 


Charles Hartshorne is perhaps the earliest process theologian to suggest the comparability 
of the grounds of Whitehead’s and Laozi’s values, namely God to Dao. Most process scholars 
overlook this suggestion, and worse, some may treat it as lacking knowledge of Chinese 
philosophy.' Interestingly, however, Cheng Chung-ying, a distinguished scholar of Chinese 
philosophy, presents a similar proposal of comparability.* 

In Philosophers Speak of God, Hartshorne suggests the comparability of God and Dao in 
terms of panentheism. By panentheism, Hartshorne means a belief in the Supreme with five 
characteristics: eternality, temporality, consciousness, world knowledge, and world inclusion 
(ETCKW)); it differs from classical theism (ECK), classical pantheism (ECKW), etc.* Hartshorne 
recognizes Whitehead as an outstanding panentheist and interprets Whitehead’s God as eternal- 
temporal consciousness, knowing and including the world. Reading the Laozi, Hartshorne says 
that Laozi promotes neither classical theism nor pantheism but “‘at least vaguely favorable to a 


nontruncated dipolar view of the Supreme.” The dipolar view of the Supreme in Laozi’s thought 





' Michel Weber, “Concepts of Creation and Pragmatic of Creativity,” in Whitehead and China: Relevance 
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refers to Dao as the unmanifested-undifferentiated-unchanging with the manifested- 
differentiated-changing, the active with passive, existence with nonexistence, etc.° In 
Hartshorne’s terminology, “dipolar” is exchangeable with “panentheistic.”® This does not mean 
that Hartshorne treats God and Dao as the same—he is aware of the differences when he places 
Laozi’s view under the section of “Ancient or Quasi-Panentheism.” What Hartshorne underlines 
are their similarities. 

Hartshorn understands Whitehead’s God as the ground of existential and moral value. 
Much of Hartshorne’s clarification is like my presentation of “God as the Measure of Beauty” in 
chapter 2 and thus needs not be repeated here. One point that helps illuminate Hartshorne’s 
clarification is his argument that Whitehead’s panentheistic view of God helps solve the dilemma 
of divine command theory. The dilemma has two horns: whether (a) goodness is an independent 
standard that is external and autonomous or co-extensive with God or (b) goodness is merely 
divine arbitrariness.’ Hartshorn insists that for Whitehead, goodness is not antecedent or external 
to God but God’s “eternal and unchangeable purpose (to be contrasted with his special purposes, 
new for each occasion).”* Hence, God is the ground of morality. Hartshorne does not clarify how 
Dao functions as the ground of value. Still, his overall view of panentheism speaks for the 
comparability of Dao and God as the grounds of values. 

Similarly, Cheng Chung-ying asserts that Laozi’s concept of Dao is comparable to 
Whitehead’s God in terms of “a profound God.” By a profound God, Cheng means a God with 


two aspects: “mutually defined, namely transcendence and immanence.”!° According to Cheng, 
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Laozi grasps the insight in his concept of Dao, who is both you 4 (something) and wu JC 





(nothing); Whitehead discerns the two aspects in his concept of God, who has primordial and 
consequent natures. Cheng does not use the term “panentheism,” but his phrase “a profound 
God” is not far from it. 

While Hartshorne does not clarify how Laozi’s Dao functions as the ground of value, 
Cheng’s paper works for that aim. Cheng interprets Laozi’s Dao as the benti, consisting of ben 
AS (origin) and ti {4 (body). Ben refers to Dao as the structure of creativity; it is the origin of all 
things. 77 refers to the myriad things as the body of Dao. Ben is identical to the wu aspect of Dao, 
and fi is the you aspect. Cheng calls the view of benti the onto-cosmology of Dao. Based on that, 
Cheng further explores Laozi’s onto-ethics of Dao, where he finds the moral maxim of ziran: 
“Any action following from the nature of the dao is ziran and anything deviating or opposing the 
true nature of the dao is unnatural or buziran.”!' Hence, Dao is the ground of the value of ziran. 


Thus, Hartshorne and Cheng’s proposals complement each other for a view of comparability. 


B. The View of Incomparability 


However, there are voices of incomparability. These voices are various, but their main 
reasoning is as follows: 

Premise 1: While Whitehead’s God is personal, Laozi’s Dao is impersonal. 

Premise 2: The personal God is the ground of value, but the impersonal Dao is hardly that 
ground. 


Conclusion: The two are incomparable. 
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Let me clarify. Instead of comparing Whitehead’s God to Laozi’s Dao in terms of 
panentheism, some scholars compare Laozi’s Dao to Whitehead’s creativity in terms of the 
ultimate. Chang Chung-yuan says, “Alfred North Whitehead expressed his central concept thus: 
‘In the philosophy of organism this ultimate is termed creativity, and God is its primordial, non- 
temporal accident.’ The Taoist, too, says that this ultimate is creativity, that creativity is Tao [or 
Dao].”!? Joseph A. Bracken endorses this view. He says, “The Tao itself is pure movement or 
activity. . . . [It] never becomes an actuality in its own right but instead serves as the dynamic 
principle for the existence of things that do exist in their own right.”!? In short, Dao is creativity 
but not an actual entity. This reading has become dominant. In a most recent English translation 
of the Laozi, Hank Keeton and Yu Fu advocate it by interpreting Dao as “not an object” but “the 
endless-creating” and “creating-endlessly.”’!4 

However, the reading of Dao as impersonal creativity has evoked an ethical issue, as 
Bracken rightly asks: “Whether one should trust the direction of one’s life to an impersonal 
principle of process or creativity unless it is somehow linked with the providential activity of an 
all-wise and all-loving God in this world.”!> Bracken believes that there is no such link in 
Laozi’s thought,!° while the link is clear in Whitehead’s thought. 


Bracken is not alone. Xie Fuya mf #E, a Chinese theologian who attended Whitehead’s 


classes at Harvard, once read Laozi’s Dao as the mechanical causality of the world, which differs 


from Whitehead’s “limited” God. While Whitehead’s God is the ground of morality, the 
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impersonal or “blind” Dao is hardly such a ground.!’ David L. Hall says, “The Taoist notion of 
creativity is even more radical than Whitehead’s since there is nothing in the Taoist vision that 
functions, as does the primordial nature of God, as a transcendent ordering principle conditioning 
all acts of self-creativity.”'* To name a few, these scholars advocate a view of incomparability 
between Laozi’s Dao and Whitehead’s God as the grounds of values. 

However, this does not mean that the voices of incomparability know only the wu aspect 
of Dao or Dao as creativity, nor does it mean that the voices of incomparability say that Laozi 
taught amoralism. Roger T. Ames and David L. Hall say, “The term dao, like the terms 
‘building,’ ‘learning,’ and ‘work,’ entails both the process and the created product” (emphasis 
added).!° The process is the creativity of the world, which is not the “arche (originative, 
material, and efficient cause/ultimate undemonstrable principle), /ogos (underlying 
organizational principle), theoria (contemplation), nomos (law), theios (divinity), nous 
(intelligibility).”°° The created product refers to the totality of the world, which is the locus or the 
field of every focus. Hence, the ethical maxim is not to follow the direction of the process but to 
optimize every action for the created product and cultivate a productive disposition for “making 
this life significant.””! Alan Fox understands dao as “doing” or “doings,” actual and ideal.?* The 
ideal dao(s) is “purely hypothetical or heuristic, rather than ontological.” It is not attainable, 


but “one can certainly get closer and closer.”*4 Despite these different understandings of Dao and 
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Laozi’s normative teachings, these scholars have insisted that Dao is not the ground of values in 


the sense of moral realism. 


C. Defending the Comparability 


I stand with the view of comparability. Dao is the ground of the value of ziran in Laozi’s 
thought, as God is the ground of beauty in Whitehead’s thought. By ground, I mean condition, 
measure, and locus. 

Recall that Whitehead’s God is the non-temporal/temporal actual entity with primordial, 
consequent, and superjective natures. The primordial nature, “the unlimited conceptual 
realization of the absolute wealth of potentiality,” is the condition of beauty.” The condition 
does not mean determination; instead, it means the necessary environment for the realizations of 
beauty on actual occasions. Without God, the world is impossible. In Whitehead’s words, 
“Creativity with infinite freedom and a realm of forms with infinite possibilities . . . are together 
imponent to achieve actuality apart from the completed ideal harmony, which is God.””° 

The primordial nature of Whitehead’s God is the measure of beauty. Because this 
primordial nature is “the unlimited conceptual realization,” it is ideal. The temporal 
actualizations of beauty are frequently inconsistent, but the ideal or conceptual realizations are 
consistent, absent of painful clash or violence. Hence, the ideal judges the temporal. Moreover, 
the ideal persuades the temporal to achieve their best realizations. This does not mean that there 
is only one type of idea potentiality of an actual occasion. Instead, there are many ideal 


potentialities; the ideal is plural rather than singular. 





25 Whitehead, Process and Reality, 343. 
26 Whitehead, Religion in the Making, 106. 
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The consequent nature of Whitehead’s God is the locus of the world. This consequent 
nature is the objectification of the world in God.” The world is “perpetually perishing.””* The 
flux of the world leaves nothing as permanence. Fortunately, the world passes into the 
immediacy of God’s own life, the consequent nature.”’ By this, I say that God is the locus of 
beauty. And the creative advance does not stop at God’s consequent nature; it passes back into 
the temporal world. The passing back is God’s superjective nature, underling that the locus of the 
realizations of beauty is not abstract somewhere but here in this world. 

Laozi has a similar proposal on the ground of value. Recall that Laozi’s Dao is the 


primordial and highest thing with the aspects of wu 7c (nothing) and you 4 (something). The wu 





aspect of Dao refers to the origin of Heaven and Earth. It functions as a necessary condition of 
the (trans)formations of the myriad things (chaps. 39, 42, 51). It does not determine the myriad 
things; instead, it produces but does not possess, acts but does not take credit, and leads but does 
not dominate (chaps. 2, 10, 51). The ziran of the myriad things is possible only if there is the 
“weak” function of Dao that invariably takes wuwei JCA (non-action) (chap. 37). Hence, Dao is 
the condition of the realization of ziran. 

The myriad things go wrong when they misuse their ziran, that is, their realizations at the 
expense of others. There must be a measure of ziran. Otherwise, everything is permissible, and 
Laozi might be silent about the wrongness and badness. While Dao is the highest good, Dao is 
the measure of the ziran of the myriad things. 

Further, Dao has the you aspect, which is the mother of all things (chap. 1). One may 


understand that the universe, which consists of myriad things, is the body of Dao, as Cheng 





27 Whitehead, Process and Reality, 345. 
28 Whitehead, 147, 210, 340. 
2° Whitehead, 346. 
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suggested. By this, the locus of the realizations of ziran is not abstract somewhere; it is here in 
this world. 

This review of Dao as the ground of ziran, similar to God as the ground of beauty, is brief 
as chapters 2 and 3 explore their details. Together, however, they show the similarities between 
the two accounts of the panentheistic ground of value. Whereas the primordial nature of God is a 
transcendent principle, conditioning all acts of self-creativity, the wu aspect of Dao is a necessary 
condition for the (trans)formations of the myriad things. God is the measure of the realizations of 
beauty, as Dao is the measure of the ziran of the myriad things. These two points refute Bracken 
and Hall’s view that there is nothing in the Taoist vision that functions comparable to the 
primordial nature of God as the ground of value. Moreover, God’s consequent and superjective 
natures speak that both God and the world are the loci of value, and the you aspect of Dao sings a 
similar song. These similarities advocate the comparability of the ground of value in 
Whitehead’s thought and Laozi’s thought. 

While I argued for the view of comparability, I rejected the view of incomparability. 
Surely, I am aware of the differences between Whitehead’s God and Laozi’s Dao. For instance, 
God’s primordial nature is a conceptual realization, but there is no such direct expression in the 
wu aspect of Dao. Ina sense, the Laozi knows little of the Western tradition of distinguishing the 
conceptual from the temporal. Still, it does not mean that the wu aspect of Dao is incompatible 
with the conceptual realization. 

Moreover, the view of incomparability is seemingly right if we define the personality of 
the ultimate or supreme entirely in terms of consciousness. This perspective is a challenge to the 
view of comparability, yet a modest view of personality may help alleviate this challenge. The 


modest view understands personality in terms of subjectivity but not consciousness. 
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Consciousness is a later development of subjectivity. Most actual occasions or things in this 
world lack consciousness, but they are full of subjectivity. The world consists of self-determined 
actual occasions in Whitehead’s account or self-determined things in Laozi’s account. When the 
actual occasions or things of the world are full of subjectivity, there is no reason to believe God 
or Dao, the unity of the world, is absent of subjectivity because the whole is greater than the sum 
of its parts. In this sense, Dao is like God as an actual entity with subjectivity. Whether 
consciousness, unconsciousness, or super-consciousness, such an actual entity or thing functions 


as the ground of value. 


II. Meanings of Harmony 


This section compares Whitehead’s beauty to Laozi’s ziran HY (self-so) from a 


conceptional perspective. It insists the two concepts share the meanings of negative and positive 


harmony, namely, the absence of violent conflict and the presence of nonviolent transformation. 


A. Harmony as a Bridge Concept 


I presented Whitehead’s two forms or conceptions of beauty in chapter 2 and the three 
facets or conceptions of Laozi’s ziran in chapter 3. Whitehead’s two forms of beauty are the 
absence of mutual inhibition (harmony) and progressive integration (intensity). The three facets 
of Laozi’s ziran are (a) ziran as non-domination, (b) ziran as spontaneity, and (c) ziran as 
balanced harmony. It is not hard to see harmony as a shared conception or meaning of the two 
concepts. 

Harmony is a thick concept in both Whitehead and Laozi’s accounts. Whitehead defines 


beauty in terms of “harmony,” but he also uses “harmony” for his concept of peace, which is 
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“harmony of harmonies.”*° Laozi’s concept of ziran entails the meaning of he #!l (harmony), but 


he is a critical concept on its own (chaps. 2, 4, 18, 42, 55, 56, 79). These thick conceptions of 
harmony are too thick to bridge the concepts of beauty and ziran. 

However, I read harmony as a bridge concept. Aaron Stalnaker understands a “bridge 
concept” as neither a “near-equivalent term” nor a “third idiom” but like a thin concept that 
highlights the compared similarities and differences or even their “subtle similarities within 


differences and differences within similarities.”?! One of Stalnaker’s “bridge concepts” is 





“spiritual exercises” for Xunzi’s xiu shen (£& (self-cultivation) and Augustine’s exercitationes 


animi (exercise of the soul) and disciplina (teaching or training).** Stalnaker’s perspective 
inspires me to read harmony as a bridge concept between Whitehead’s beauty and Laozi’s 
concept of ziran. 

Hence, there is no need to explore the thick concept of harmony for connecting beauty 
and ziran. Instead, it only needs to extract their shared thin meanings of harmony, which I see as 
(a) the absence of violent conflict and (b) the presence of nonviolent conflict transformation. I 
call the first the negative harmony and the second the positive harmony. 

Readers may find that I borrow the phrases from Johan Galtung, the principal founder of 
peace and conflict studies in Europe, who defines negative peace as “the absence of violence of 
all kinds” and positive peace as “nonviolent and creative conflict transformation.”*? I do not 
support that Whitehead’s concept of beauty or Laozi’s concept of ziran is identical to Galtung’s 


concept of peace. Indeed, they are different in metaphysics, contexts, traditions, etc. 





3° Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas, 285, 292, 296. 

31 Aaron Stalnaker, Overcoming Our Evil: Human Nature and Spiritual Exercises in Xunzi and Augustine 
(Washington, DC: Georgetown University Press, 2006), 17-18, 21. 

32 Stalnaker, 43. 

33 Johan Galtung, Peace by Peaceful Means: Peace and Conflict, Development and Civilization (London: 
SAGE, 1996), 9, 31, 70. 
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Nevertheless, I insist that people in different cultures and ages can share thin meanings of some 
concepts. Otherwise, dialogues between different cultures would be impossible. Furthermore, the 
shared thin meanings are heuristic for comparative studies. Hence, in the next subsection, I 
borrow Galtung’s understandings of conflict and conflict transformation to illuminate the shared 


thin meanings of harmony between Whitehead’s concept of beauty and Laozi’s concept of ziran. 


B. The Absence of Violent Conflict (Negative Harmony) 


Johan Galtung understands conflict as “something standing in the way of something 
else.”*4 These are two classical conflict situations: “I want something badly, but so does 
somebody else. I want something badly, but I also want something else.”*> These refer to the two 
elementary conflict formations: 


Dispute: Two persons, or actors, pursuing the same scarce goal. 
Dilemma: One person, or actor, pursuing two incompatible goals (author’s emphasis).*° 


Dispute may easily lead to other-destruction, and dilemma may easily lead to self-destruction. 
While dispute and dilemma are nonviolent conflicts, destructions are violent conflicts. Violent 
conflict needs to be avoided or reduced, and nonviolent conflicts wait for transformation. A 
conflict transformation entails both aspects. To transform a conflict is to transplant it into “a new 
reality” that is “not final but created all the time.”*’ Because a conflict arises in the sociopolitical 
structures and manifests in the attitudes and behaviors of actors,** a conflict transformation 


entails (a) transcending goals, (b) widening sociopolitical structures, and (c) changing attitudes 





34 Galtung, Peace by Peaceful Means, 70. 

35 Galtung, 70. 

3° Galtung, 70. 

37 Galtung, Peace by Peaceful Means, 12; Galtung, Conflict Transformation by Peaceful Means: The 
Transcend Method (Geneva, Switzerland: The United Nations, 2000), 27-42. 

38 Galtung, Peace by Peaceful Means, 71-72. 
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and behaviors.*’ This sketch of Galtung’s theories of conflict and conflict transformation is brief, 
but it helps provide a comparative framework for the shared meanings of harmony between 
Whitehead’s beauty and Laozi’s ziran. 

Whitehead does not frequently use the term “conflict,” but this does not mean Whitehead 
knew little of conflict. On the contrary, his concept of beauty, or even his philosophy, is 
indispensable from the idea of conflict. Two terms play essential roles in Whitehead’s idea of 
conflict. One is “discord,” and the other is “clash” or “clashing.” The two terms are 
interchangeable. And while they are not identical to Galtung’s terms dilemma and dispute. 
However, they entail similar elements. 

Whitehead’s idea of conflict includes Galtung’s notion of dispute. In Whitehead’s 
philosophy of beauty, the universe consists of actual entities and beauty as the aim of the 
universe. The various actual occasions support each other for the aim of beauty. However, they 
often clash or, worse, destroy each other for their own aims. Whitehead said, “[There are] 
harmonizing and clashing in their aims at ways of satisfaction.’*° Clashing here is 
interchangeable with disputing in the sense that I want something badly, but so does somebody 
else. Clashing can be positive if “a clash of intensities” works for new possibilities.*! It would be 
evil if a clash took the form of destruction. Whitehead calls such a destructive clash the 
“aesthetic destruction.” 

Whitehead’s idea of conflict also entails the “dilemma” element. Whitehead said, “The 


discord in the universe arises from the fact that modes of beauty are various, and not of necessity 





3° Galtung, Conflict Transformation, 30. 
40 Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas, 286. 
41 Whitehead, 260. 

* Whitehead, 256-57. 
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compatible.”*? Discord here is a dilemma in Galtung’s terms; it is neutral. It may take “the form 
of freshness or hope, or it may be horror or pain.”** When discord takes the former form, 
“progress is founded.’*> When it takes the latter form, there is destruction, which is “the correct 
definition of evil.’”*° 

Whitehead defines the minor form of beauty as “the absence of mutual inhibition” or “the 
absence of painful clash.”*’ I presented much of the definition in chapter 2, and here I only 
extract some central points. For Whitehead, the absence of mutual inhibition does not mean the 
absence of conflict. Conflict is a way of life; without conflict, novelty is impossible. Instead, it 
means the absence of “aesthetic destruction” of the self and others. Similarly, the absence of 
painful clash means the absence of “the violence of strength against strength.’“* In short, beauty 
is the absence of violent conflict. 

The Laozi does not use the term conflict, but, again, this does not mean that Laozi knows 
little of conflict or dispute and dilemma. Indeed, Laozi’s ziran or even his philosophy 
presupposes them. Zheng 4 (dispute) is the most direct correspondent term for the “dispute” 
element in the Laozi. Zheng can occur between people (chap. 3), the rulers and the people (chaps. 
8, 22, 66, 75), nations (chap. 68), etc. Scarce resources are probably the primary reason for 
disputes. For instance, “The people starve because the ruler eats too much tax-grain. Therefore, 
they starve. ... The people take death lightly because their ruler strives for life too vigorously” 


(chap. 75, Chan). Laozi promotes bu zheng 4\4 (non-dispute) because zheng easily leads to 


other-destruction and self-destruction (chaps. 3, 8, 22, 66, 68, 73, 75). 





43 Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas, 266. 
44 Whitehead, 266. 
45 Whitehead, 257. 
46 Whitehead, 259. 
47 Whitehead, 252. 
48 Whitehead, 276. 
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Although Laozi has no direct correspondent term for the dilemma element of conflict, it 
knows the dilemma deeply. Laozi asks, “Which does one love more, fame or one’s own life? 
Which is more valuable, one’s own life or wealth? Which is worse, gain or loss?” (chap. 44, 
Chan). These questions indicate there are various goals in human life, and some are not 
compatible. This dilemma often leads to destruction. Laozi says, “The five colors cause one’s 
eyes to be blind. The five tones cause one’s ears to be deaf. The five flavors cause one’s palate to 
be spoiled. Racing and hunting cause one’s mind to be mad. Goods that are hard to get injure 
one’s activities” (chap. 12, Chan). Laozi seemingly urges people to give up the five colors, the 
five tones, the five flavors, and so on. However, such a reading would contradict Laozi’s saying: 
“Let them relish their food, beauty their clothing, be content with their homes, and delight in 
their customs” (chap. 80, Chan). Instead, Laozi urges people to avoid destruction, which resides 
in the various kinds of pleasure. 

The first two facets of Laozi’s ziran underline the absence of destruction or violent 
conflict. The first facet is ziran as non-domination, and the second facet is ziran as spontaneity. 
Non-domination is the opposite of domination. Domination consists of an extremely high degree 
of imbalanced power, arbitrary will, and disempowered dependency. It is full of destruction or 
violent conflict, both covert and overt. Ziran as non-domination rejects destruction; it refers to 
the absence of violent conflict in the existential and sociopolitical structures. Moreover, ziran as 
spontaneity means self-determination that is not a mere copy of prior deliberations and 
formalized systems. It underlines that the self is free and equal in its (trans)formation. The free 
and equal process of (trans)formation presupposes the absence of violent conflict. 

Despite differences in metaphysics, terminologies, applications, and so on, both 


Whitehead’s concept of beauty and Laozi’s concept of ziran share the meaning of the absence of 
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violent conflict. Whitehead directly defines beauty as “the absence of mutual inhibition” or “the 
absence of painful clash,” that is, the absence of violent conflict. Laozi indirectly presents ziran 
as the absence of violent conflict. Whether directly or indirectly, the meaning of the absence of 


violent conflict is present in both. 


C. The Presence of Nonviolent Conflict Transformation (Positive Harmony) 


Besides the shared meaning of the absence of violent conflict (negative harmony), 
Whitehead’s beauty and Laozi’s ziran entail the meaning of nonviolent conflict transformation 
(positive harmony). The previous subsection showed a high degree of similarity in negative 
harmony between the two concepts. This subsection shows such a high degree of similarity does 
not exist for positive harmony. 

Whitehead’s major form of beauty presupposes the minor form of beauty and adds one 
more condition: a progressive integration of nonviolent conflict for creating a new occasion that 
enhances the intensities for itself, others, and the whole.*? For Whitehead, progressive integration 
means upgradation or self-surpassing, which is the opposite of decadence or derogation. It 
describes the evolution of nature, the everlasting process of actual entities for becoming better of 
themselves. 

Whitehead’s major form of beauty includes the meaning of nonviolent conflict 
transformation. Because the world consists of various aim-laden actual occasions, conflicts are 
inevitable. Actual occasions often dispute with each other for realizing their aims; an actual 
occasion has various aims, and not all aims are compatible. Some discords or clashes may easily 


lead to destruction. Like the minor form of beauty, the major form of beauty rejects destruction 
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or violent conflict. However, unlike the minor form of beauty, the major form of beauty has a 
further meaning: transforming discord for intensity. It may introduce destructions, but it is 
necessary for novelty. The best way of dealing with discord is not to restrict but to transplant or 
transform them into a new actual occasion, which is not final but created all the time. Hence, the 
major form of beauty entails the meaning of nonviolent conflict transformation. 

The major form of beauty can be called a “forward” account of nonviolent conflict 
transformation. The metaphor of “forward” admits the success and limits the present actuality 
had in dealing with conflicts. Meanwhile, it looks at the future for transforming the present. It 
does not search for a final actuality, which ends all the conflicts; this is impossible. Instead, it 
holds hope in new or becoming actual occasions for transforming the present conflict. 

Similarly, Laozi’s ziran entails a meaning of nonviolent conflict transformation, yet it 
differs from Whitehead’s. While Whitehead’s major form of beauty is a “forward” account of 
nonviolent conflict transformation, ziran as balanced harmony implies a “return” account. 

Balanced harmony is the third facet of Laozi’s ziran, as I explained in chapter 3. It 
presupposes the first two facets of ziran: ziran as non-domination and ziran as spontaneity, and it 
adds a social requirement. The first two facets of ziran underline the absence of violent conflict. 
Still, there is no guarantee that spontaneity will not lead to violent conflict because the 
spontaneous things may dispute with each other for realizing their goals, or a spontaneous thing 
may have many goals, some of which are incompatible. Still, this does not mean that spontaneity 
is dangerous and should be avoided; instead, it means that the spontaneous self needs self-control 
from a social requirement pertaining to a regard for the whole. It is a way to transform disputes 
and dilemmas. Hence, balanced harmony includes the meaning of nonviolent conflict 


transformation. 
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However, Laozi does not primarily look toward the future but to the past for balanced 
harmony. In other words, Laozi investigates the causes of conflict and then proposes a way to 
transform it. For Laozi, the leading cause of conflict is the decline of Dao in humans (chap. 38). 
Hence, the way to transform conflict is the return to Dao (chaps. 14, 16, 28, 40, 52). To return to 
Dao is to transplant disputes and dilemmas into the primordial harmony or the wholeness of 
things, which underlines the loss in the past and the possibility of retrieving them for 
transforming the present. Hence, Laozi’s concept of ziran entails a return account of conflict 
transformation. 

As mentioned above, the return account differs from the “forward” account, yet, in a 
sense, these forward and return accounts are the two sides of the same coin. However, we should 
not exaggerate the differences, wherein God plays a similar role as Dao for conflict 


transformation. Surely, the backside of the coin is not identical to the front. 


III. Moralities of Transforming Conflict 


This section compares Whitehead’s morality of beauty to Laozi’s morality of ziran. 
Because the concepts of beauty and ziran share the meanings of negative and positive harmony, 
we can classify their moralities as two normative accounts of transforming conflict. To transform 
conflict is to (a) transcend goals, (b) widen sociopolitical structures, and (c) change attitudes and 
behaviors, as I mentioned in the previous section. Hence, I examine the similarities and 


differences of the two moralities in these three aspects 


A. Transcending Goals 


Transcending goals, a shared aspect of Whitehead’s morality of beauty and Laozi’s 
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morality of ziran, consists of two components. The first component is to understand the limits 
and moral problems of some goals; the second is to introduce the goal of goals to transcend 
them. Beauty is the goal of goals in Whitehead’s account, and ziran is the goal of goals in 
Laozi’s account. 

Whitehead deeply understands the limits and moral problems of some goals. One of the 
most vivid examples is his idea that “life is robbery.”*° Life, or a living society, requires food. In 
many cases, food was a living society as well. Whether or not it was a higher living society than 
the agent who eats, food was destroyed and dissolved into “somewhat simpler social elements.”>! 
It has been “robbed of something.”** Because Whitehead defines evil as destruction,** simply 
living, in many cases, is inseparable from evil. This does not mean that living is itself morally 
evil; otherwise, there would be moral paralysis in maintaining human life. Whitehead has moral 
maxims for life. One maxim is this: “Whether we destroy or whether we preserve, our action is 
moral if we have thereby safeguarded the importance of experience so far as it depends on that 
concrete instance in the world’s history.”™4 It is beyond my intention to explore Whitehead’s 
morality of food in this section. I underline here that Whitehead deeply understands the limits of 
some goals in life. 

Whether to live, live well, or live better, life involves conflicts: something achieved at the 
expense of something else. That is the limits or tragedies of the finite life. However, many 
conflicts are not necessary. Worse, some are morally problematic. For instance, Whitehead 


insists that the practice of slavery, ancient or modern, is morally evil regardless of what kinds of 
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goals it helped achieve. I will discuss Whitehead’s criticism of slavery more in the next 
subsection. The point here is that Whitehead discerns some goals in human society are not 
morally legitimate. 

Whitehead does not leave the limits and problems. Instead, he introduces the goal of 
goals to transcend them. For Whitehead, beauty is the goal of goals. I presented much of the 
detail in chapter 2, especially in “Beauty as the Aim of the Universe” and “Beauty as a Moral 
Aim.” Here I only retrieve one critical point: beauty as the goal of goals resides in the deepness 
of actual entities. 

Recall that Whitehead’s beauty includes both “beauty realized” and “beauty beyond.” 
“Beauty actualized” refers to beauties realized in actual occasions, and the “beauty beyond” is 
the beauty of ideal conceptual realization, which belongs to the primordial nature of God. The 
“beauty beyond” is a source of “beauty realized,” but it will never be exhausted or fully archived 
by the latter. While the latter is full of limits and problems, the former has no such troubles. 
However, the former seeks to be realized in the temporal world. Whitehead recognizes beauty as 
the purpose of God, including “the attainment of value” and “the evocation of intensities” in the 
temporal world.>> Still, not all types of attainment of value or the evocation of intensities are 
beautiful for God. If so, God would know no good and evil. What God is seeking is the ideal 
attainment of value and evocation of intensities in this world. Because God is a constitutive 
element of actual occasions, the impulse toward the ideal attainment of value and evocation of 
intensities resides in the deepness of actual occasions. The ideal transforms the limits and 


problems of the actual. 
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Laozi’s morality of ziran has a similar proposal: (a) to understand the moral problems of 
some goals and (b) to transcend them in the goal of goals. Laozi observed that some goals are 
morally wrong. One example is the dispute for food between the rulers and the people (chaps. 
53, 75). For instance, “The people starve because the ruler eats too much tax-grain” (chap. 75). 
While some people are lucky in life, others strive for food. Lucky life is not necessarily morally 
evil. However, if a lucky life builds itself at the expense of the unfortunate one, it is morally 
wrong. In the tax-grain case, the pleasure of the ruler leads to the starvation of the people; that is 
morally wrong. This moral insight was common in ancient China. An ancient Chinese folksong 
collected in the Classic of Poetry criticizes the rulers as giant rats gobbling people’s millets, 
corns, and rice shoots.°° The rulers were morally wrong because they used people merely as 
means for their ends. 

Laozi insists that the rulers should not pursue their own interests or goals but take 
people’s interests as theirs: “The sage has no interests of his own but takes the interests of people 
as his own” (chap. 49, Wu). In other words, people’s interests should be the rulers’ interests 
(chap. 7). This moral point of view is advisable to us: our rulers should not take advantage of 
people for their private interests. 

Laozi further introduces ziran as the goal of goals for transforming the limits and 
problems of some goals. Recall that the ziran of the myriad things is possible only because of the 
“weak” functions of Dao: “produces but does not possess, acts but does not take credit, leads but 
does not dominate “(chs, 2, 10, 51). In a sense, Dao does not have a goal but takes the goals of 


the myriad things as its own. This does not mean that Dao approves every kind of goal; if so, 
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Dao would know no good and evil. Instead, it means that Dao aims to make others possible. It is 
the goal of goals, namely, ziran as non-domination and ziran as spontaneity. 

Because all things come from Dao, the goal of goals resides in the very beginning of all 
things. It is the primordial relationship between Dao and the myriad things. Unfortunately, it is 
often lost among the myriad things themselves. When humans forget their originality, they 
frequently use others merely as means. It is un-ziran, that is, morally wrong. Laozi urges rulers 
to return to the primordial relationship. 

The similarities of the two accounts for transcending goals are obvious, as presented 
herein. Both deeply understood the limits and problems of certain goals. Both seek to transcend 
the limits and problems with the goal of goals. If goals inhibit each other, the goal of goals will 
be their judgment. The goal of goals is transcendent because it is not merely human-constructed 
but divine. Meanwhile, it is immanent because it resides deep in the world, waiting for 
recognition. 

These similarities should not cover their differences. While beauty as the goal of goals is 
in the making, ziran as the goal of goals is in the returning. While making entails forward, 
returning denotes backward. Again, they may be considered as two sides of the same coin, but 


they are not identical. 


B. Widening Sociopolitical Structures 


Widening sociopolitical structures is another shared aspect of Whitehead’s morality of 
beauty and Laozi’s morality of ziran. The process of widening sociopolitical structures has two 
steps. The first step is to rebuke the wrongness of sociopolitical structures: serving the stronger at 


the expense of the weaker. The second step is to present an alternative structure. Metaphorically 
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speaking, the first step is a process of deconstruction, and the second is a process of 
reconstruction. 

In his morality of beauty, Whitehead debunks the wrongness of the institution of slavery. 
The institution of slavery had been a sociopolitical structure until the nineteenth century. There 
are numerous examples, such as the enslavement of Hebrews by the Egyptians, the enslavement 
of “barbarians” by the Greeks and Romans, the enslavement of indigenous American tribes and 
Blacks by the Europeans, and so on. Despite the various types of enslavement, there is a 
common assumption that slavery is necessary for the development of civilizations. “For a 
thousand years of the classical civilization, to be civilized was to be a slave-owner.”>’ Classical 
civilizations were seemingly beautiful because they surpassed their antecedents and 
contemporaries. Whitehead insists, however, that such “beautiful” civilizations were built in 
iniquity.>® 

The institution of slavery is morally evil or iniquitous because it violates beauty as a 
moral principle: “the prevention of relapse to lower levels,” which I presented in chapter 2.°? It is 
wrong because it serves the stronger at the expense of the weaker. It dehumanizes the weaker in 
the first place and eventually the stronger themselves. It is a source of systemic violence, which 
should be avoided. Although the classical institution of slavery has declined, the spirit of empire 
is yet present, and new types of slavery such as forced labor have arisen.®° Whitehead’s morality 
of beauty would debunk such wrong practices of sociopolitical structures. Thus, Whitehead’s 


morality of beauty is relevant to the contemporary. 
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Further, Whitehead provides an alternative to the sociopolitical structures in his morality 
of beauty. Recall that Whitehead believes in “the valuation of evaluations,” which refers to all 
actual occasions as evaluations and God as their ground.®! While a sociopolitical structure is the 
sum of some evaluations, God is its ground. This does not mean that God is the “hidden” cause 
of the wrong practice of sociopolitical structures. Instead, it means that God is its condition, 
measure, and locus. In a sense, God is responsible for evil because God stimulates evaluations in 
the first place. However, as Griffin argues, God is not indictable for evil because God is limited, 
knowing only goodness.” 

There is an ideal structure: the primordial nature of God, which is “the unlimited 


63 This structure differs from 


conceptual realization of the absolute wealth of potentiality. 
sociopolitical structures. While the former is non-temporally actual, the latter is temporally 
actual, creating humans and created by humans. The non-temporal is a condition of the temporal. 
While the temporal structure is powerful, full of violence as it serves the stronger at the expense 
of the weak, the non-temporal is limited, knowing little of such violence. As Whitehead notes, 
“The limitation of God is his goodness.’ Hence, the non-temporal is the moral measure of the 
temporal. God, the ideal structure, plays a central role in Whitehead’s morality of beauty, as I 
presented in chapter 2. The ideal structure is the alternative structure, residing deeply in actual 
occasions. 


Laozi’s morality of ziran has a similar proposal. The first part of Laozi’s proposal is to 


debunk the wrongness of sociopolitical structure. Laozi observes, “The way of man. . . reduces 





6! Whitehead, “Immortality,” 62-63. 

® David Ray Griffin, God, Power, and Evil: A Process Theodicy (Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox 
Press, 2004), pt. 3. 

3 Whitehead, Process and Reality, 343. 

64 Whitehead, Religion in the Making, 138. 
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the insufficient to offer to the excessive” (chap. 77, Chan). The way of man primarily refers to 
sociopolitical structures. Laozi debunks the wrong practice: serving the stronger at the expense 
of the weaker. As I showed in chapter 3, the way of man is systemically violent in advocating 
might as right; it violates the principle of ziran. It is morally wrong. 

It is understandable why the Laozi denounces the strong-military tradition and the fine- 
ritual tradition (chaps. 2, 18, 19, 30, 31, 38). The strong-military tradition believes in a strong 
military for dealing with conflicts, and the fine-ritual tradition believes in a ritual system for 
transforming conflict. Legalists and military strategists participate in the former, and Confucians 
continue the latter. The two traditions were effective and became dominant components of 
ancient Chinese sociopolitical structures. However, they ignore the covert and overt violence 
carried in their minds and words. Laozi debunks the wrongness of the traditions. In Laozi’s 


words, the strong military is “bu dao 4\i# [contrary to Dao]” (chaps. 30, 31, 55), and the fine- 


ritual system is “a source of the disorder” (chaps. 2, 18, 19, 38). 

Laozi’s morality of ziran provides an alternative to the sociopolitical structures. Recall 
that I proposed “non-domination” rather than “non-interference” as the first dimension of ziran. 
While “non-interference” refers to the absence of violence between two actors, “non- 
domination” means the absence of violence in sociopolitical structures. Hence, ziran as non- 
domination is an alternative to the strong-military and the fine-ritual sociopolitical structures. 

The Way (or Dao) of Heaven is another name for Laozi’s alternative to the strong- 
military and the fine-ritual traditions. “The Way of Heaven reduces whatever is excessive and 
supplements whatever is insufficient” (chap. 77, Chan). Like the way of man, the Way of 
Heaven refers to a background relationship. Whereas the way of man means the man-created and 


man-creating sociopolitical structure, the Way [or Dao] of Heaven refers to the ultimate 
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background relationship between Dao and the myriad things, including humans. Whereas the 
way of man is powerful or violent, the Way of Heaven is weak. Laozi says, “Weakness is the 


function of Dao” (chap. 40). The weak Dao is not Shangdi 77 (High Lord), the mighty father 





divine in heaven who tyrannically rules, commands, and dominates his earthly descendants by 
his arbitrary will. Instead, it is the Great Mother who is tender, receptive, responsive, and 
yielding.® The “weak” function of Dao to the myriad things is this: “produces but does not 
possess, acts but does not take credit, leads but does not dominate” (chaps. 2, 10, 51). It is 
natural, residing deeply in the very essence of existence. 

This does not mean that all ways of humans have deviated from the Way of Heaven. The 
way of the sage-ruler is to be an exemplar to manifest the Way of Heaven. Laozi says, “The Way 
of Heaven is to benefit others and not to injure. The way of the sage is to act but not compete 


[buzheng A.#]” (chap. 81, Chan). The way of the sage is the way of non-domination, which is 


the first facet of ziran. It is an alternative structure, greatly benefiting the least advantaged. 

The similarities between Whitehead’s morality of beauty and Laozi’s morality of ziran 
are apparent. Both debunk the wrong practice of sociopolitical structures: serving the stronger at 
the expense of the weaker. Both present an alternative structure to widen the sociopolitical 
structures. The alternative structure is not alienable to the world. Instead, it resides in the 
deepness of existence. 

There are differences within these similarities. While Whitehead’s morality of beauty 
understands the alternative structure in the sense of conceptual realization, Laozi’s morality of 


ziran 1s vague on this point. While temporal exemplars of the alternative structure are yet 
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becoming in Whitehead, they had already occurred for Laozi. Hence, the former goes forward to 
the future, but the latter underlines the return in Dao. 

There is, however, a return element in Whitehead’s account: the return of the past to the 
present. Whitehead says, “[God] is the ideal companion who transmutes what has been lost into a 
living fact within his own nature.”©° In another place, Whitehead asserts, “For the perfected 
actuality passes back into the temporal world and qualifies this world. . . . For the kingdom of 
heaven is with us today.”°’ The kingdom of heaven, which entails the alternative structure, is not 


far from the Way of Heaven. 


C. Changing Attitudes and Behaviors 


To change attitudes and behaviors from violent to harmonious is the third shared aspect 
of Whitehead’s morality of beauty and Laozi’s morality of ziran. Attitudes here refer to personal 
mindsets, and behaviors refer to outward expressions of attitudes. In a sense, we may say that 
Whitehead’s morality of beauty promotes changes from closed attitudes and behaviors to open 
ones. Laozi’s morality of ziran advocates changes from masculine attitudes and behaviors to 
feminine ones. 

I presented Whitehead’s beauty as a moral virtue, a compound mean that consists of 
harmony and intensity. Harmony is the mean between triviality and vagueness, and intensity is 
the mean between narrowness and width.®* When wisdom rules instinct and intelligence, beauty 
arises. Because beauty entails the meanings of the absence of violent conflict (negative harmony) 
and the presence of nonviolent conflict transformation (positive harmony), Whitehead’s beauty 


as a moral virtue advocates a change from violent attitudes and behaviors to harmonious ones. 





6° Whitehead, Religion in the Making, 139. 
67 Whitehead, Process and Reality, 351. 
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The metaphors of closed and open help illuminate Whitehead’s morality of beauty on 
advocating changes from violent attitudes and behaviors to harmonious ones. Whitehead uses the 
metaphors of closed and open in criticizing dogmatism in philosophy, religion, science, and so 
on.© Dogmatism is wrong because it presupposes a closed system with fixed, exact things. 
Whitehead says, “Exactness is a fake.’ In many cases, a closed system is violent. Whitehead 
urges us to “keep our systems open,” meaning to be sensitive to our limitations and humble to 
learn from others.”! 

Whitehead does not directly use the metaphors of “closed and open” for his morality of 
beauty. However, the metaphors help illuminate it. A human being, who is an occasion of 
experience, is like an open system or a living society. She inherits the past and anticipates the 
future in the present. She opens herself to others, and others are open to her. In a sense, it is 
impossible to become herself without others. Hence, relatedness is the essence of her existence. 
Beauty is possible only if there is an open self. 

Unfortunately, humans tend to forget this picture of openness. Instead, they often 
venerate, consciously and unconsciously, a closed image of their existence, which introduces 
isolation rather than relatedness as the essence of existence. The closed picture often exalts 
competition as the necessary way of self-realization. Worse, it sometimes encourages violence as 
a sign of excellence. Whitehead’s morality of beauty denounces these violent attitudes and 
behaviors but seeks a change to harmonious ones. 

Laozi’s ziran, also a moral virtue, is the mean between selfishness and self-abnegating. It 


is balanced harmony between self-regard and other-regard from a regard for the whole. It refers 





6 Whitehead, Process and Reality, 9; Whitehead, Modes of Thought, 6, 58. 
7 Whitehead, “Immortality,” 74. 
7 Whitehead, Modes of Thought, 6. 
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to one’s psychic harmony, and it also applies to sociopolitical harmony. If that is all ziran has as 
a moral virtue, though, it seems that Laozi’s ziran is just common sense. Nevertheless, I 
mentioned that Laozi’s ziran is a deep virtue, which differs from Confucius’s virtue. Confucius’s 
virtue is like “the North Star standing in its place, with all the other stars paying court to it” 
(Analects 2:1) or like “the wind blows over the grass,” which refers to “the virtue of the petty 
people” (Analects 12:19).’* Laozi’s virtue is like “the spirit of valley” (chaps. 6, 28, 32, 39, 41), 
“water” (chaps. 8, 78), or “mother “(chaps. 1, 20, 25, 52), dwelling at the lowest place but 
benefiting all.’> The Confucian metaphors of virtue depict the world as a concentric circle, 
placing the virtuous rulers as the center with power over the petty people. Laozi’s metaphors of 
virtue reveal that Confucius’s virtue is violent in minds and words. Their radical difference is 
that Confucius’s virtue is masculine, and Laozi’s is feminine. 

Scholars have recognized that Laozi advocates change from masculine attitudes and 
behaviors to feminine ones. Joseph Needham, a well-known sinologist of Chinese science and 
technology, asserts that Laozi’s social-ethical thought radically differs from the 
Confucian/Legalist one. While the Confucian/Legalist social-ethical thought is “masculine, 
managing, hard, dominating, aggressive, rational and donative,” Laozi’s one is “feminine, 
tolerant, yielding, permissive, withdrawing, mystical and receptive.’”’”* Process theologian 
Charles Hartshorne recognizes that Laozi’s exaltation of the feminine qualities involves 
“depreciating a certain human attitude of wishing to dominate;” the feminine is a corrective to 


the masculine.’> Ellen M. Chen says, “Of all the ancient classics still extant, the Tao Te Ching 





” Confucius, The Analects of Confucius, trans. Burton Watson (New York: Columbia University Press, 
2007), 20, 83. 

® See Philip J. Ivanhoe, “The Concept of de (Virtue) in the Laozi,” in Religious and Philosophical Aspects 
of the Laozi, ed. Mark Csikszentmihalyi and Philip J. Ivanhoe (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1999), 
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alone draws its inspiration from the female principle. . . . It appeals to all forms and beings to 
remember their root in the womb of non-being [or Dao].”’° 

Laozi’s morality of ziran breaks with masculine attitudes and behaviors. For instance, 
Laozi exalts the governance of ziran but deprecates the overtly violent rulers, who are feared or 
despised, and covertly violent rulers, who are loved and praised (chap. 17) because the violent, 
masculine, “unrestricted,” “overgrown” rulers inhibit the spontaneity of the people. Moreover, 
Laozi’s morality of ziran corrects the masculine by advocating the feminine. In contemporary 
phrases, we may say that the morality of ziran advocates power-to and power-with attitudes and 
behaviors to replace power-over ones.’’ After all, Laozi urges all humans to remember their roots 
in Dao, the mother of all beings. 

Hence, the similarities between Whitehead’s morality of beauty and Laozi’s morality of 
ziran are clear. Both find problems with violent attitudes and behaviors. The closed attitudes and 
behaviors are problematic because they deny openness or relatedness as the essence of existence; 
the masculine ones are problematic because they ignore femininity as the primordiality of 
existence. Such denial and ignorance are sources of violent conflicts, covertly and overtly. The 
moralities of beauty and ziran seek alternatives. The open attitudes and behaviors are alternatives 
in Whitehead’s account, as the feminine ones are alternatives in Laozi’s account. Hence, both 
accounts advocate changes in attitudes and behaviors from violent to harmonious ones. 

There are, of course, differences within the similarities. Whitehead’s morality of beauty 


advocates openness to make progress in our attitudes and behaviors. It encourages us to take the 





7 Chen, The Tao Te Ching, 21. 

™ According to contemporary feminist Amy Allen, “Power-over is the ability or capacity to act in such a 
way as to constrain the choices available to another actor or set of actors; power-to is the individual ability or 
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adventure of complexity to produce beauty. Yet while Laozi’s morality of ziran welcomes 
openness, Laozi is cautious of such openness because it often leads to overgrowth (chap. 55). 
Thus, we may understand why Laozi suggests people embrace simplicity, have few desires, and 


live in “a small country with a small population” (chaps. 19, 80). 


Summary 


This chapter showed that the ground of Whitehead’s value of beauty is comparable to the 
ground of Laozi’s value of ziran, namely God to Dao. It also presented that the values of beauty 
and ziran share the meanings of negative and positive harmony: the absence of violent conflict 
and the presence of nonviolent conflict transformation. Moreover, it explored the moralities of 
beauty and ziran as two normative accounts of transforming conflict in terms of transcending 
goals, widening sociopolitical structures, and changing attitudes and behaviors. 

This chapter and the previous two chapters answered the general question of what to 
compare. They also responded to the why to compare question by filling the gap in CRE studies 
between the process tradition and the Daoist tradition. In the next chapter, I continue exploring 
the why question by showing that Whitehead’s beauty and Laozi’s ziran can help transform 


cultural conflicts between Christianity and Chinese culture. 
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Chapter Five: 


Transforming the Cultural Conflict between Christianity and Chinese Culture 


This chapter shows that Whitehead’s value of beauty and Laozi’s value of ziran Hl 9% 


(self-so) can help transform cultural conflicts between Christianity and Chinese culture. More 
specifically, it insists that the two values can provide a panentheistic approach as an 
advantageous alternative to the humanistic and theistic approaches for transforming the conflict 
between the God-reliance of Christianity and the self-reliance or humanism of Chinese culture. 
The procedure of this chapter is as follows. First, I introduce the cultural conflict in question. 
Second, I examine two representative approaches: Chen Guying’s humanistic approach and Liu 
Xiaofeng’s theistic approach. Third, I explore how the values of beauty and ziran provide an 


advantageous alternative approach. 


I. The Cultural Conflict between Christianity and Chinese Culture 


This section introduces the problems of cultural conflicts between Christianity and 
Chinese culture. It does not aim at a comprehensive, historical account, nor does it intend to 
provide a systematic, thematic overview of the conflict. Instead, it presents one perennial, 
conflicting theme as a critical window to view what is arguably the basis of the cultural conflict: 


the self-reliance or humanism of Chinese culture versus the God-reliance of Christianity. 


A. The Self-Reliance of Chinese Culture 


Chinese culture is diverse. In the pre-Qin dynasty (221—206 BCE), there were “‘a hundred 


schools of thought.” Sima Tan =] 4yi& (165-110 BCE) classifies them into six schools: the Yin- 
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Yang school, Confucianism, Mohism, the school of Name, Legalism, and Daoism.! Ban Gu JE [4] 


(32 BCE—92 CE) sorts out four more schools: the Diplomatic school, the Eclectic school, the 
Agricultural school, and the school of Story.” None of these schools were monolithic. As Han Fei 
(c. 280-233 BCE) observes, “Since the death of its founder, the Confucian school has split into 
eight factions, and the Mohist school into three.” 

While Legalism became the imperial ideology of the Qin dynasty (221—206 BCE), 
Daoism (specifically, the Huang-Lao school of Daoism) was revered in the early Han dynasty 
(202 BCE-220 CE). Eventually, Confucianism defeated other schools and occupied the imperial 
minds until 1912. However, by no means am I saying that Confucianism is identical to 
traditional Chinese culture. There has been a common understanding that traditional Chinese 
culture at least consists of Confucianism, Daoism, and Buddhism, although Buddhism is 
originally from India and contextualized in China.* 

In the early twentieth century, the New Culture Movement challenged traditional Chinese 
culture and embraced Western scientism and rationalism. Marxism-Leninism defeated liberalism 
in the middle of the twentieth century in China and has become the national ideology. Traditional 
Chinese culture appeared dead, especially during the Cultural Revolution in the 1960—1970s. 


However, that was not the whole story; traditional Chinese culture has been alive in China. In 





' Sima Qian &] Sif, Shiji 121d [Records of the grand historian], vol. 9, Liezhuan ¥\|{% [Biographies], ed. 
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recent years, mainland China has made a significant effort for the great rejuvenation of the 
Chinese nation, which includes the resurrection of traditional Chinese culture. 
Zhang Taiyan A # (1869-1936), a well-known Chinese philosopher in the early 


twentieth century, argues the various schools of Chinese culture share a common root: 
“dependence on self instead of others.”> By “others,” Zhang means “ghosts and gods.”° For 
Zhang, Chinese culture promotes “the brave and fearless heart” instead of “cowardly and slavish 
prayer.” In other words, Chinese culture advocates self-reliance or humanism but not God- 
reliance. 

Zhang believes there was a paradigm shift from the belief of the personal divine to 
pantheism in the rise of “a hundred schools of thought” in the pre-Qin dynasty (221-206 BCE).® 
For him, Laozi is a pantheist, and Confucius learned pantheism from Laozi; Zhuangzi carries on 
Laozi’s pantheism, etc.’ Zhang finds some interpretative evidence from the classics. For 
instance, Dao exists before the “High Lord” (Laozi chap. 4); “Sacrifices as if they [the gods] 
were present” (Analects 3:12); Dao is in “the ant” “the panic grass,” “the tiles and shards,” or 
even “the piss and shit” (Zhuangzi 22, “Knowledge Wandered North”), etc. Zhuang argues that 
the paradigm shift helps release humans from the fear and flattery of the personal divine; it 
encourages self-reliance. 

Moreover, Zhang insists that Chinese Buddhism underlies the principle of self-reliance. !° 


This does not mean that Chinese Buddhism is pantheistic; on the contrary, Buddhism is atheistic. 





° Zhang Taiyan KX, Zhang Taiyan quanji KR Az [The complete works of Zhang Taiyan], vol. 8, 


Taivan wenlu chubian KR XS #4 [An anthology of Taiyan] (Shanghai: Shanghai renmin chubanshe, 2014), 
386. 
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The similarity between the hundred schools of thought and Chinese Buddhism is that they 
promote “the esteem of one’s heart instead of reliance on ghosts and gods.”!! Zhang is aware that 
some schools of Chinese Buddhism, such as Pure Land Buddhism and Tantric Buddhism, do 
advocate “prayer.” However, he asserts that the dominant schools of Chinese Buddhism, such as 
Chan Buddhism and the Consciousness-Only School, promote self-reliance, which radically 
differs from the God-reliance of Christianity.'* For the arising modern atheistic culture at his age 
in China, Zhang would agree that self-reliance is its essence. 

Zhang’s argument is problematic. As I explained in the previous chapters, Laozi is not a 
pantheist; instead, Laozi’s views fit into a panentheistic paradigm. It is controversial whether 
Confucius learned pantheism from Laozi or whether Confucius is pantheist at all. Zhang’s 
interpretation of Chinese culture introduces a dilemma: whether a Chinese school of thought or a 
Chinese religion is still Chinese if it advocated “reliance on others.” 

Nevertheless, Zhang is not wrong that the belief in a personal divine is not welcome 
among most educated people in China.!? Accordingly, he is right that most educated people in 
China have advocated dependence on self instead of God. In the meantime, he is not wrong that 


Christians underline God-reliance. 


B. The God-Reliance of Christianity 


God-reliance is a critical theme of the Bible, which is the canon of Christianity. The 
Book of Genesis, the first book of the Bible, depicts God as the creator of the universe. God 


created Adam and Eve, the ancestors of humans, in God’s image and likeness; God blessed them 
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and prepared the Garden of Eden for them. “It was very good,” as God saw (Genesis 1:31, New 
Revised Standard Version [NRSV]).!4 Furthermore, God commanded humans should not eat the 
fruit of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil because eating it would lead them to death. 
The serpent in the garden induced humans to eat it by promising they would not die but would be 
like God, knowing good and evil. Unfortunately, humans fell. 

The human fall introduces sins. The Psalmist says, “They [or humans] have all gone 
astray, they are alike perverse; there is no one who does good, no, not one” (Psalms 14:3, 
NRSV). Jeremiah the prophet insists, “The heart is devious above all else; it is perverse” 
(Jeremiah 17:9, NRSV). The apostle Paul states, “All have sinned and fall short of the glory of 


God” (Romans 3:23, NRSV). Christian theologians have further clarified the fall of humans in 


99 66. 99 66. 


“the original sin,” “the loss of original righteousness,” “total depravity,” etc.!> 

God-reliance is needed for salvation. While Jews expect their Messiah to liberate them 
from sociopolitical troubles, Christians believe Jesus, the son of God, came to redeem them from 
their predicaments. “For as all die in Adam, so all will be made alive in Christ” (1 Corinthians 
15:22, NRSV); “If you confess with your lips that Jesus is Lord and believe in your heart that 
God raised him from the dead, you will be saved” (Romans 10:9, NRSV). If one does not repent, 
the consequence is eternal death. 

This introduction of God-reliance is brief and simplistic. However, it is a shared 


framework of Christian doctrines in the minds of the various Christian missionaries in China. 


There are at least three types of missionaries who introduced Christianity to China. The first type 





4 Harold W. Attridge, ed., The HarperCollins Study Bible: New Revised Standard Version, rev. ed. (New 
York: HarperOne, 2006), 5-9. 

'S For instance, Augustine advocates the doctrine of the original sin, which refers to the human inherence of 
a nature tainted with sin through birth. Thomas Aquinas argues that humans lost their “original righteousness.” 
Martin Luther continues the Augustinian doctrine of “original sin,” and John Calvin asserts the “total depravity” of 
human nature. Certainly, there are voices against such doctrines, but these voices have often been treated as 
heretical. 
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is Nestorian missionaries from the East Syrian Church. According to the Nestorian Tablet, a 
Syrian monk named Alopen arrived in China in 635 CE. With contextualization in Buddhism 
and Daoism and support from several emperors of the Tang dynasty (618-907 CE), Nestorianism 
spread through “the ten provinces” (or every province in China); Nestorian churches were 
established in “‘a hundred cities.”!© The message delivered by the Nestorian missionaries is a 
God-reliance message, mainly consisting of God’s creation of the world, the human fall, the 
incarnation of Jesus Christ, the salvation of humans through Jesus Christ by repentance, etc.!7 
The God-reliance message might not be the primary reason to evoke the hostility of the Daoist 
and Confucian scholars that eventually persuaded the emperor to issue an imperial edict against 
all foreign religions in 845 CE.'* Economics was given as the primary reason. However, it is 
worth guessing that the messages helped evoke the hostility of the Confucians, who strived for 
Confucian orthodoxy at that time. 

The second type of missionaries is the Catholic missionaries, including Jesuits, 
Dominicans, and Franciscans. The major arrival of Catholic missionaries in China occurred 
during the late Ming dynasty to the middle Qing dynasty, while Franciscans came to China in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Matteo Ricci (1552-1610), the most well-known Jesuit in 
China, promoted the accommodation of Christianity in Confucianism. Jesuits followed Ricci’s 
strategy and greatly succeeded in their mission in China. Unfortunately, the Dominants and 


Franciscans disagreed with Jesuits on this accommodation. Their disputes lead to the Chinese 





'6 John Foster, The Nestorian Tablet and Hymn: Translations of Chinese Texts from the First Period of the 
Church in China, 635—c. 900 (London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1939), 11-12. 

'7 Weng Shaojun 4324, Hanyu jingjiao wenxian quanshi DGB FLOCK & [An interpretation of 
Chinese Nestorian literature] (Shanghai: Sanlian chubanshe, 1996). 

'8 The major foreign religions at that time were Buddhism, Manichaeism, Zoroastrianism, and 
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Rites Controversy and China’s expulsion of missionaries in the early eighteenth century.!” 
Despite the strategy of accommodation, the Jesuits followed Catholicism. Michele Ruggieri 
(1543-1607), another famous Jesuit who introduced Ricci to China, advocated the Apostle’s 
Creed, which underlines God-reliance, in his book Tianzhu shengjiao shilu KEPLER (a 
concise treaty on the doctrine of the holy religion of the Lord of Heaven).”° Ricci elaborated the 
God-reliance message in his Chinese book entitled Tianzhu shiyi KEE X (the true meaning of 
the Lord of Heaven).”! 

The third type of missionaries includes Protestant missionaries from various 
denominations. While the Nestorians and Jesuits adapted the accommodation strategy for the 
survival of Christianity in China, only a few Protestant missionaries continued it. One reason is 
that China was weak when Protestant missionaries entered China. Robert Morrison (1782-1834), 
the first Protestant missionary to arrive in China in 1807, converted Liang Fa 4%. Liang wrote 
a book entitled Quanshi liangyan Wt & (good words to admonish the age), emphasizing the 
God-reliance message, namely the human fall and salvation through Jesus Christ by 
repentance.” It inspired Hong Xiuquan }£7$4= (1814-1864) to launch the Taiping Rebellion 
(1850-1864) against the Qing Dynasty. 

Missionaries are officially no longer allowed to stay in China today. However, the God- 
reliance message promoted by the missionaries remains in Chinese churches. More precisely, 


God-reliance is the core belief of most Chinese Christians. Unfortunately, many Chinese 
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intellectuals have insisted that the God-reliance message offends their self-reliance culture. Thus, 


conflicts occur. 


C. Their Conflicts 


There are many anti-Christian Chinese writings. The earliest important work against 
Christianity is Poxie ji #442 (an anthology of writings exposing heterodoxy), which contains 
“almost sixty essays, memorials, and other short pieces written by some forty Buddhist and 


Confucian scholars of the late Ming.”?? In 1665, Yang Guangxian #4356 published an anti- 





Christian book called Bu dei yi 4544 CG (I could not do otherwise).** In the 1860s, there was a 
popular pamphlet against Christianity, entitled Poxie jishi HK7%203E (A record of facts to ward 
off heterodoxy) and written under the pseudonym, “The most heart-broken man in the world.””° 
In the Anti-Christian Movement in the 1920s, many articles were against Christianity. Recently, 
contemporary Daoist scholar Chen Guying has reprinted his anti-Christian book, Yesu xin 
huaxiang Hi ai HR (a new image of Jesus). Besides these major anti-Christian works, 
numerous articles, chapters, and monographs have been written against Christianity. 

Despite their differences, these anti-Christian writings agree that God-reliance is a threat 
to self-reliance. The argument has been made for cultural, ethical, and existential reasons. 


According to Poxie ji HASSE, missionaries often labeled Chinese sages or sage-rulers as sinners; 





3 Paul A. Cohen, “The Anti-Christian Tradition in China,” The Journal of Asian Studies 20, no. 2 
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they insisted that salvation was possible only through Jesus by repentance.”° If Chinese sages or 








sage-rulers were sinners, their teachings would not be worthy of following. Huang Zheng #1, a 











leading anti-Christian scholar in the late Ming dynasty, felt offended. He invited his teachers, 
friends, anti-Christian scholars to defend traditional Chinese culture.?’ They rightly debunk the 
wrongness of the religious-cultural exclusivism of God-reliance, although they make a similar 
mistake in defending the orthodoxy of traditional Chinese culture. 


There is also an ethical reason for the conflict. According to Miao Fenglin 2 )\AK, a 


leading anti-Christian scholar in the 1920s, Christian love is problematic.*® Miao insists that the 
motivation of Christian love is not for love itself but for salvation. Further, Christian love 
conducts lip service while Christians invaded lands, destroyed countries, and slaughtered people 
in the name of Jesus. In other words, Christian ethics of love, or the ethic of God-reliance, is 
hypocritical. Worse, it corrupts the “heart of ren,” which advocates the right motivation and right 
actions.’ Miao is not wrong in pointing out the problem of the ethic of love, although he ignores 
the problem of the ethics of ven or the ethic of self-reliance. 

Moreover, there is an existential reason for the conflict. As I mentioned, Zhang Taiyan 
insists that God-reliance overlooks “brave and fearless heart” but elevates “cowardly and slavish 


prayer.”°° Chen Guying furthers this argument, insisting that the God-reliance disrespects human 
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reason and dignity.*! Like Nietzsche, they accuse God-reliance of corrupting human nobility. 
Their criticism is profound in pointing out the existential problem of God-reliance, although they 
mention little of the problems of self-reliance, such as historicism, value relativism, or nihilism. 
The above three reasons for the cultural conflict by no means exhaust all other reasons. 
However, they are major concerns of contemporary Chinese scholars who seek to solve the 


conflict between the self-reliance of Chinese culture and the God-reliance of Christianity. 


II. The Humanistic and Theistic Approaches for Transforming the Cultural Conflict 


This section examines two of the most representative approaches in contemporary to 
transforming the conflict between God-reliance of Christianity and self-reliance of Chinese 
culture. One is Chen Guying’s humanistic approach, and the other is Liu Xiaofeng’s theistic 
approach. They are radically different. While they argue for their advantages, I insist that each 


approach has the problems the other tries to avoid. 


A. Chen Guying’s Humanistic Approach 


In Yesu xin huaxiang Hh ak #t Hi(% (a new image of Jesus), contemporary Daoist scholar 


Chen Guying presents a humanistic approach, an approach rejecting the violence of God-reliance 
but promoting the humanity of self-reliance for transforming the cultural conflict. 

While Christians believe that God is all-wise, all-good, and all-powerful, Chen insists 
that God is “the dictator of the universe.”*? Chen calculates that God the dictator killed almost a 


million people, as recorded in the Hebrew Bible. The killed people include Gentiles and 
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Israelites or Jews, soldiers and noncombatants, adults and infants, etc. Why did God kill them? 
They disobeyed His will. 

Chen lists several vices of God.*? First, God is envious. He envies humans for their 
knowledge of good and evil, their possible longevity, and their confidence and ability to 
overcome predicaments. Second, God is unsteady. He promised to protect his people, namely 
Israelites or Jews. If they disobeyed him, he would attack them. Third, God is selfish. He only 
blesses those people who worship him. Fourth, God is violent. Violence and fear are the primary 
tools of God’s governance. 

Moreover, Chen criticizes that Jesus was egoistic.*4 Chen admits that Jesus was gentle 
when comparing God; Jesus was a revolutionary who stood with the marginalized against the 
privileged. However, Chen questions Jesus’s motivation. He finds that Jesus used the 
marginalized as a tool for his political ambition. When the ambition was frustrating, Jesus 
became irritable. The teaching of the final judgment reveals Jesus’s belief in revenge; it 
contradicts his early teaching of universal love and forgiveness. 

Obedience to God and Jesus, or simply God-reliance, is the highest virtue, as many 
Christians assert.*> Abraham was the father of faith because of his obedience to God’s will, 
especially his willingness to sacrifice his son Isaac as God commanded. Christians are pious 
when they follow God and Jesus or the Church without doubts. Chen criticizes that such a belief 
in God-reliance is blind. The belief is a source of evildoings, such as crusades and colonialism; it 


advocates totalitarianism and destroys human reason and dignity. 





33 Chen, Yesu xin huaxiang, 8-13. 
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Chen’s criticism carries on the anti-Christian tradition, as I mentioned above. In the 
meantime, Chen’s criticism is more than that. In his preface to Yesu xin huaxiang, Chen states 
that his book aims to extirpate some poisonous weeds from the garden of the Bible.*° While the 
belief of God-reliance is a poisonous weed, rational doubt is a flower. 

Chen finds such rational doubt in the Book of Job.*’ Job was “the greatest of all the 
people of the east;” he was “blameless and upright, one who feared God and turned away from 
evil” (Job 1:2—3, NRSV). Unfortunately, bad things happened to Job. He lost all his properties 
and ten children, and he had loathsome sores from “the sole of his foot to the crown of his head” 
(Job 2:7, NRSV). Job’s friends accused Job as guilty of his sufferings, yet Job defended his 
innocence. Eventually, Job realized that God is his enemy, who treats Job merely as a means of 
boast. Hence, Job cried for an arbitrator. 

Chen praises Job’s “‘self-integrity.”3* Job was no longer a blind believer in God-reliance; 
instead, Job questioned God’s “tyrannical authority.” It was Job’s awareness of his humanity, the 
power against God the dictator. Chen says that if Job lived in contemporary times, Job would 
deny the existence of such a God.°? 

Hence, Chen insists that humanity is the key to solving the cultural conflict between 
Christianity and Chinese culture.*” Chen discerns problems with Chinese culture; for one, Chen 
dislikes Confucian hierarchy, feudalism, and conservativism because they hinder humanity. For 
Chen, Confucianism is inferior to other schools of thought, such as Mohism and Daoism. Still, 


Chen insists that Christianity is worse than Confucianism in terms of propagating the 
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“authoritarian consciousness, arbitrary behaviors, dogmatical practices.”*! Chinese culture is thus 
better than Christianity not because it is Chinese but because it promotes humanity. If 
Christianity tries to embed itself in Chinese culture, it must reject the totalitarian belief of God- 
reliance.” 

Chen’s humanistic approach is one of the most representative approaches in the 
humanistic camp. Scholars like Lin Shang and Yu Chunhua discern that Chen’s criticism is one 
of the best criticisms of Christianity; 7 even Christian scholars, such as Tang Youzhi, say that 
Chen’s criticism is sincere. *4 As Chen claims, his criticism aims to transform Christianity from a 
totalitarian religion to a humanistic religion and then transform conflicts between Christianity 
and Chinese culture. While most critics underline the problems of Christianity and appeal to 
humanity for solving cultural conflicts between Christianity and Chinese culture, few of them are 
like Chen to say that the Bible has the elements of humanity for transforming the cultural 


conflicts. 


B. Liu Xiaofeng’s Theistic Approach 


Liu Xiaofeng, a well-known “Chinese Cultural Christian,”* 


provides a theistic approach 
for transforming the conflict between the God-reliance in Christianity and the self-reliance in 


Chinese culture. The theistic approach consists of two parts: the criticism of self-reliance and the 


promotion of God-reliance. 
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In Zhengjiu yu xiaoyao #KR-G IK (salvation and freedom), Liu asks why so many 


poets, Western and Chinese, killed themselves in the twentieth century. While many understand 
suicide as a defense of objective values, Liu doubts the understanding; moreover, he disagrees 
that suicide is an attack on the meaningless world; instead, for Liu, suicide is a cry for help, a cry 
for the objective meaning of this world. The phenomenon of the poet’s suicide reveals the 
bankruptcy of the enterprise of self-reliance.*° 

According to Liu, Chinese culture involves two branches of the enterprise of self- 
reliance: the metaphysics of morals and the aesthetic transcendence. Confucianism is a 
representative of the former, and Daoism is a component of the latter. Confucianism believes that 
there is a trustworthy moral order in this world, and the meaning of humans is to participate in 
this order. The moral order is not grounded in a personal divine being; instead, it is a universal 
principle realized by humans in their moral cultivations, knowledge of reason, and sociopolitical 
practices.*” Hence, to appeal to transcendent grace is a symbol of weakness. Daoism, on the 
other hand, does not believe in a moral order. Instead, it discerns cruelty, tragedies, violence, 
randomness, and terror as facts of this world. To solve these predicaments is to return to the 
natural self, which is beyond gain and loss, the good and evil, the love and hate, the life and 
death, and so on.*® 

Liu says, 

I was once a Marxist, and at one time or another, I was enamored with Zhuang-zi, ch’an 

(zen), and Confucian xin-xue (idealistic philosophy). However, one after another, they 


disappointed me and made me feel that I was cheated. In the end, I turned to Christianity. 
That is because the Christian faith can really answer my deepest perplexities about life 
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and the world. All the other belief—or thought—systems not only have failed me but also 
have covered up the real problems of existence and society (emphasis added).” 


For Liu, there are at least two problems of existence and society that Chinese culture has covered 
up. The first is that the metaphysics of morals leads to historicism, which advocates the winner’s 
history without paying much attention to the loser’s tears and blood. The second is that the 
aesthetical transcendence leads to value relativism and eventually nihilism. 

When Liu insists the Christian faith answers his deepest perplexities about life and the 
world, he means the Christian faith in God helps avoid historicism and value relativism and 
nihilism. God acts in history, but history is not the final appeal. Unlike Confucian historicism, 
the Christian faith acknowledges that history is full of tears, blood, sufferings, evil, and 
tragedies, waiting for transformation. Unlike Daoist aesthetic transcendence, the Christian faith 
insists that the natural self is insufficient and unreliable, waiting for redemption. God is the hope 
of humans. Hence, the Christian faith helps overcome and transform the crisis of the metaphysics 
of Confucian morals and the Daoist aesthetic transcendence. In short, God-reliance transforms 
self-reliance. For Liu, God is the key to transforming the cultural conflict between Christianity 
and Chinese culture. 

This does not mean that Liu knows little of the limits of historical forms of Christian 
faith. According to Liu, there are two types of theology: “concrete historical forms of Christian 


theology” and “ideological Christian theology.’”’°° Their relationship is as follows: 
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The Christ-Event 
NY 


Christian Theology (Ideological Form) 


dk 





(Historical Forms) 
Greek Theology, Latin Theology, English, French, Germany, Western, 
Russian Theology, Sino-Christian Theology”! 

The Christ-event is the Word of God, the incarnation of Christ. Christian theology is a 
confession of the Christ-event, and historical forms of theology are interpretations of the Christ- 
event in culture. The Christ-event is the source of all forms of theology. In the meantime, the 
Christ-event fundamentally conflicts with “the religions of the existing ethnic groups” and “the 
non-religious systems of knowledge” because God is the ““Wholly Other,” as Karl Barth 
asserted.** Hence, the historical forms of Christian theology will never exhaust the Word of God. 

Liu’s theistic approach is one of the most representative approaches in the theistic camp. 
Like most theists, Liu points out the depth of human limits. Instead of appealing to any historical 
forms of Christianity, Liu appeals to the transcendent God and ahistorical Christ-event because 


he understands that any forms of Christianity carry their limits. Liu’s approach helps articulate 


theistic voices for transforming cultural conflicts between Christianity and Chinese culture. 


C. Their Problems 


The humanistic and theistic approaches share several similarities. First, they are Chinese 
voices for transforming the cultural conflict between Christianity and Chinese culture. Second, 
they are not apologetic. Whereas Chen dislikes Confucianism, Liu has no affiliation to any 


churches in China. Chen has no intention to defend the orthodoxy of Confucianism, just as Liu 
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does not aim to seek the survival of Christianity in China. Third, they are updated voices, which 
parallel the Western humanistic and theistic voices, respectively. 

Despite these similarities, the two approaches are radically different. The humanistic 
approach criticizes God-reliance as a source of the violent conflict; it promotes the humanity of 
self-reliance as the key to transforming the conflict. On the contrary, the theistic approach argues 
the enterprise of self-reliance leads to historicism, value relativism, and eventually nihilism. 
Instead, it advocates God-reliance for transforming the cultural conflict. The two approaches 
have advantages in pointing out the other’s problems while remaining aware of their potential 
problems, as I showed above. However, their self-criticism does not go far enough. 

Humanists often say that “humans create God” instead of “God creates humans.” The 
well-known humanist Ludwig Feuerbach insisted, 

The divine being is nothing else than the human being, or rather the human nature 

purified, freed from the limits of the individual man, made —objective—i. e., 

contemplated and revered as another, a distinct being. All the attributes of the divine 

nature are, therefore, attributes of the human nature.** 

Feuerbach admits that when the projected image of human nature is “an object of reflection, of 

theology, it becomes an inexhaustible mine of falsehoods, illusions, contradictions, and 
sophisms.”°* However, he underscores that the basis, the hidden essence of Christianity, is love, 
which identifies “man with God and God with man, [and] consequently . .. man with man.’”°> 
Chen, a Chinese humanist, advocates the view that humans create God. However, he is 


not as sympathetic to Christianity as Feuerbach. For him, the essence of Christianity is not loving 


but violence. As he argued, God is the dictator of the universe; the doctrine of God-reliance for 
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salvation often results in violence. It is necessary to abandon such an image of God and the belief 
in God-reliance for transforming Christianity from a totalitarian religion to a humanistic one. In 
other words, the conflict will be transformed if Christianity becomes a humanistic religion. 

Chen is right that the image of God is often a projection of human violence, and we 
should reject any such projection. Various studies of religion from the perspectives of feminism, 
postcolonialism, and postmodernism debunk the wrongness of religion as a tool of systemic 
violence. 

Nevertheless, Chen’s humanistic approach puts too much trust in humanity or self- 
reliance. In other words, it is not serious enough regarding the limits of self-reliance. While 
humans can project their violence onto the image of God, they can also project their violence 
into humanism or self-reliance. Moreover, the enterprise of self-reliance often leads to 
historicism, value relativism, or eventually nihilism, as Liu Xiaofeng pointed out. 

Liu’s theistic approach avoids the problems of the humanistic approach. When Liu 
criticizes the “fallen self,” he deeply distrusts the enterprise of self-reliance for dealing with 
human predicaments. Instead, he advocates that only God makes the redemption of the “fallen 
self” possible. God is the wholly other, the ground of value, saving the world from historicism, 
value relativism, and nihilism. For Liu, Chinese culture should embrace Christianity to overcome 
its limits. 

However, Liu’s theistic approach puts too much trust in classical theism. In other words, 
it is not serious enough regarding the problem of theism, as Chen pointed out. Moreover, if God 
is the “wholly other,” how can we know God? If the Christ-event is an event beyond any 


theological reflections in history, how can we know the Christ-event in the first place? 
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While Chen’s humanistic approach represents most Chinese intellectuals’ voices, Liu’s 
theistic approach is welcomed among many Chinese Christians. Unfortunately, the two 
approaches do not significantly alleviate the cultural conflict between Christianity and Chinese 
culture. They argue for one side but overlook the other, just as missionaries and the Chinese 
intellectuals did in the past. This does not mean that they offer nothing; on the contrary, they are 
profound in pointing out the problems of God-reliance and self-reliance, respectively. However, 
they have failed to work together to transform the cultural conflict. Whitehead’s value of beauty 


and Laozi’s value of ziran can help. 


III. A Beauty/Ziran-Based Panentheistic Approach as an Advantageous Alternative 


This section explores that Whitehead’s value of beauty and Laozi’s value of ziran can 
provide an alternative approach to transforming the conflict between the God-reliance of 
Christianity and the self-reliance of Chinese culture. The alternative approach consists of three 
elements. First, the two values promote neither theism nor pantheism or atheism but 
panentheism. Second, the two values advocate both self and the ultimate for dealing with human 
predicaments. Third, the two values seek a world of harmony, both negative (the absence of 
violent conflict) and positive (the presence of nonviolent conflict transformation). I call the 
alternative approach a beauty/ziran-based panentheistic approach that is not merely an 
alternative to the humanistic and theistic approaches but has advantages in broad dimensions for 


transforming cultural conflicts between Christianity and Chinese culture. 


A. Panentheistic Views of the Ultimate 


The first element of the beauty/ziran-based panentheistic approach is that Whitehead’s 
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beauty and Laozi’s ziran promote panentheistic views of the ultimate, namely God and Dao. It 
rejects the theistic picture of God. In the meanwhile, it does not go to the pantheistic or atheistic 
extreme. Instead, it stands in the middle for transforming the cultural conflict. 

Whitehead grounds the value of beauty in God. Yet Whitehead does not believe in 
classical theism, which advocates an all-wise, all-good, and all-powerful God. According to 
Whitehead, classical theism often combines three images of God: (a) “the ruling Caesar,” (b) 
“the ruthless moralist,” and (c) “the unmoved mover.”*° The divine Caesar is “the most natural, 
obvious, idolatrous theistic symbolism, at all epochs and places.’””>’ The ruthless moralist is “a 
personification of moral energy,” as Hebrew prophets promoted. The unmoved mover is derived 
from Aristotle, depicting God as the ultimate philosophical principle.** Whitehead rejects 
classical theism because it wrongly depicts God as violent, ruthless, and indifferent. 

Instead, Whitehead presents a panentheistic view of the divine.°? For Whitehead, God is 
“the unlimited conceptual realization of the absolute wealth of potentiality” (God’s primordial 
nature), “the objectification of the world in God” (God’s consequent nature), and “the perfected 
actuality [that] passes back into the temporal world” (God’s superjective nature).°° God is in the 
world but also more than the world. As Whitehead says, “[God] dwells upon the tender elements 
in the world . . . [and] finds purpose in the present immediacy of a kingdom, not of this world.”°! 
I presented details of Whitehead’s concept of God and God as the ground of beauty in the 


previous chapters, so there is no need to repeat them here. 





5° Whitehead, Process and Reality, 343. 
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Whitehead’s panentheistic view of the divine contributes to Christianity in many ways. 
Whitehead himself understands it as a “Galilean origin of Christianity.”® Process theologians 
such as Charles Hartshorne, John B. Cobb Jr., David Ray Griffin, and Catherine Keller assert 
that Whitehead’s concept of God helps address the problem of evil, helps transform Christianity 
from religious exclusivism or inclusivism to religious pluralism, helps overcome the crisis of 
modernism, and helps get rid of (neo)colonialism and (neo)imperialism.© Their voice is small, 
like “‘a gentle whisper” among the great and powerful wind, the earthquake, or the fire (1 King, 
19:12—3). However, it is worthy of listening to because it helps alleviate the problems of 
Christianity. 


Similarly, Laozi grounds the value of ziran in Dao. Dao is not Shangdi 77 (High Lord), 





the mighty father divine, who tyrannically rules, commands, and dominates his earthly 
descendants by his arbitrary will. Nor is Dao identical to the world or a mere principle of the 
(trans)formations of the myriad things. Instead, Laozi’s Dao is dipolar or panentheistic. For 
Laozi, Dao is not the almighty father divine, but more like the Great Mother, who is tender, 


receptive, responsive, yielding, or weak.® Dao has two aspects: you 4 (something) and wu JC 





(nothingness). The aspect of you 4 (something) refers to the myriad things as the body of Dao, 





as Cheng Chung-ying interpreted.® The aspect of wu JC (nothingness) refers to the principle of 


(trans)formation of the myriad things. Dao is in the world but more than the world because Dao 
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is the highest good, knowing little of evil. I presented much of Laozi’s concept of Dao and Dao 
as the ground of ziran in the previous chapters, so I do not repeat it here. 

The Chinese humanists, as mentioned above, rightly pointed out that Laozi was a leading 
philosopher for the paradigm shift of the divine belief in the rise of a hundred schools of thought 
in the pre-Qin dynasty (221—206 BCE). However, they misunderstood that Laozi was a pantheist 
or even atheist. As I presented in the previous chapters, I stand with Hartshorne that Laozi was 
favorable to a panentheistic view of Dao. 

Laozi’s concept of Dao contributes to traditional Chinese culture in many ways. Laozi’s 
concept of Dao was a source of various schools of Chinese thought, such as Neo-Confucianism 
and Chinese Buddhism. Besides that, one of the most important contributions of Laozi’s concept 
of Dao is to correct the wrongness of the masculine belief. Lin Yutang, a Chinese Daoist scholar, 
boldly claims that Laozi’s thought helps “cure this contentious modern world of its inveterate 
belief [or a masculine belief] in force and struggle for power.’’°’ Joseph Needham believes that 
the future perhaps belongs to the Daoist philosophy, a philosophy underlining the feminine 
values rooted in the “weak” Dao. 

These two panentheistic views of the ultimate help transform cultural conflicts between 
Christianity and Chinese culture. While Laozi’s view of Dao comes from traditional Chinese 
culture, Whitehead’s concept of God is a source of Christian process theology. The two show the 
possibility of an alternative dialogue between Christianity and Chinese culture. They further 


provide an alternative view to the conflicting views of classical theism and pantheism or atheism. 
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By this, they do not merely reduce the gap between Christianity and Chinese culture but also 
help transform them. 

Moreover, it reconciles the humanistic and theistic approaches for transforming cultural 
conflicts between Christianity and Chinese culture. On the one hand, it agrees with the 
humanistic criticism of classical theism. On the other hand, it inherits the theistic doubt of 
pantheism or atheism for dealing with human predicaments. It engages with both approaches but 
stands with neither. In short, it is an alternative approach to help overcome the problems of the 


humanistic and theistic approaches. 


B. Both Self and the Ultimate 


The second element of the beauty/ziran-based panentheistic approach is that Whitehead’s 
beauty and Laozi’s ziran advocate self and the ultimate to deal with human predicaments. It 
highlights the significance of self in self-realization. In the meantime, it acknowledges the limits 
of self and appeals to the ultimate for self-transformation. It continues the self-reliance of 
Chinese culture and the God-reliance of Christianity, although it is a modified version of both. 
By this, it helps transform the cultural conflict between Christianity and Chinese culture. 

Whitehead grounds the value of beauty in God. In the meantime, for Whitehead, the self 
plays a significant role in realizing the value of beauty. Recall that Whitehead understands that 
the world consists of actual entities. Despite their variety, all actual entities are aim-laden 
processes. Any aim-laden actual entity contains macroscopic and microscopic processes. “The 
macroscopic process is the transition from attained actuality to actuality in attainment; while the 


microscopic process is the conversion of conditions which are merely real into determinate 
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actuality.”°? When the microscopic process shows that the self-determination of an actual entity 
aims for self-realization, the macroscopic process prepares an actuality as a resource for new 
actual entities. The microscopic process refers to the subject of an actual entity and the 
macroscopic process to its superject. The two processes work together; without the subject, the 
superject is impossible, or vice versa. Hence, an actual entity is a subjective-superjective (self- 
“super-self’) process. Beauty is possible only if there are subjective-superjective actual entities. 

However, Whitehead does not believe that the self is the measure of all things. 
Otherwise, Whitehead’s ontology advocates “selfish individualism” that cannot affirm “a 
universe of value,” as David L. Schindler criticized.’° For Whitehead, “There must be value 
beyond ourselves. Otherwise, everything experienced would be merely a barren detail in our own 
solipsist mode of existence.”’! I clarified this in the categories of the “beauty beyond” and the 
“beauty realized” in chapter 2. While “beauty-realized” refers to the realization of beauty by 
actual occasions, the “beauty beyond” means the conceptual realization of beauty in God’s 
primordial nature. Thus, “beauty beyond” is the measure of the “beauty realized.” By this, 
Whitehead’s value of beauty advocates both self-reliance and God-reliance. 

Certainly, the conceptual realization of beauty in God does not belittle the realization of 
beauty in actual occasions, including humans. While the former is perfect and ideal, the latter is 
imperfect and limited. It seems that the former is everything, and the latter is nothing. For 
Whitehead, however, it is not true. The conceptual realization of beauty aims to realize beauty 
(the attainment of value and the evocation of intensities) in this world.’* In other words, the 


conceptual serves the temporally actual. 





6 Whitehead, Process and Reality, 214. 

7 Schindler, “Whitehead’s Inability to Affirm a Universe of Value,” 128. 

1 Whitehead, Modes of Thought, 102. 

” Whitehead, Religion in the Making, 87; Whitehead, Process and Reality, 105. 
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Similarly, Laozi’s value of ziran El % (self-so) advocates both self and the ultimate. 
Recall Laozi’s concept of ziran consists of zi Hj (self) and ran % (so), and zi is a critical 
component of ziran. In chapter 3, I interpreted that Laozi’s ziran has three facets: negative, 
positive, and social. The negative facet is ziran as non-domination or the absence of a 
background relationship of domination; it makes the spontaneous self possible. The positive 
facet is ziran as spontaneity, that is, the presence of the spontaneous self that determines itself 
without appeals to any prior deliberations and formalized action systems. The social facet is 
balanced harmony, presupposing the first two facets and adding the social requirements of self. It 
acknowledges the limits of the spontaneous self and seeks regard for the whole to overcome the 
limits of other-regard and self-regard. In short, while the negative and positive facets underline 
the significance of self, the social facet acknowledges the limits of self and seeks the 
transformation of self. 

Laozi finds Dao as the ultimate source of the transformation of self. The value of ziran 
applies to human affairs and the heavenly Dao. For Laozi, the heavenly Dao is the moral ground 
of human affairs. Hence, the ground of the sociopolitical non-domination is the non-domination 
relationship between Dao and the myriad things. The ideal exemplar of spontaneous self is the 
Dao that makes possible all types of spontaneous self. The regard for the whole is not merely 
humans but the Dao-based universe. 

This does not mean that Dao is all, and the self is nothing. Recall that Dao is weak—it 
“produces [the myriad things] but does not possess, acts but does not take credit, [and] leads but 
does not dominate” (chaps. 2, 10, 51). As I interpreted in the previous chapters, Dao serves as a 


resource of the (trans)formation of the myriad things. In other words, the myriad things equally 
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rely on themselves for their (trans)formations. To be sure, Dao is the measure of their 
(trans)formations. 

The advocation of self and the ultimate in Whitehead’s value of beauty and Laozi’s value 
of ziran helps transform the cultural conflict between Christianity and Chinese culture. It insists 
that the ultimate is the ground of values, but the ultimate is not the dictator. Instead, the ultimate 
is “weak” or “limited.” In the meantime, it advocates that self is significant for self-realization. 
Still, self is not all. Otherwise, history may be all for humans; we may complain: “human, all too 
human.”’? These panentheistic views of self and the ultimate reconcile the mere self-reliance and 
the mere ultimate reliance. It is an alternative to the humanistic and theistic approaches for 


transforming the cultural conflict between Christianity and Chinese culture. 


C. Toward a World of Harmony 


The third element of the beauty/ziran-based panentheistic approach is that Whitehead’s 
values of beauty and Laozi’s value of ziran work toward a world of harmony, both negative (the 
absence of violent conflict) and positive (the presence of nonviolent conflict transformation). 

Whitehead’s value of beauty is a value of transforming conflict. Recalls that Whitehead’s 
minor form or conception of beauty is the absence of mutual inhibition or the absence of violent 
conflict. It does not mean the absence of all conflict because conflict is a way of life. Instead, it 
means the absence of destruction or the absence of “the violence of strength against strength.””4 
Whitehead’s major form or conception of beauty means progressive integration or the presence 
of nonviolent conflict transformation. It presupposes the minor form of beauty and adds the 


condition that increases the intensity of the self, others, and the whole. While Whitehead 





® | borrow this phrase from Friedrich Nietzsche. Nietzsche, Human, All Too Human: A Book for Free 
Spirits, trans. R. J. Hollingdale (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996), 31. 
™ Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas, 276. 
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promotes the major form of beauty, he does not overlook the minor form of beauty. In his 
morality of beauty, the minor form of beauty is “the lowest” moral requirement for “the 
prevention of the relapse to lower levels” of existence, whereas the major form of beauty aims at 
the ideal.’° I explained in the previous chapter that “the lowest” should be understood as the most 
basic, the most fundamental, or the bottom line. Hence, conflict transformation builds on the 
absence of violent conflict. 

Similarly, Laozi’s value of ziran is a value of transforming conflict. As I explained 
above, Laozi’s value of ziran contains three facets: (a) ziran as non-domination, (b) ziran as 
spontaneity, and (c) ziran as balanced harmony. Ziran as non-domination refers to the absence of 
systemic or background violence. Ziran as spontaneity refers to the absence of violent conflict 
among individuals. Ziran as balanced harmony refers to a regard of the whole for transforming 
nonviolent conflicts.’ 

These two values of transforming conflict can help transform the cultural conflict 
between Christianity and Chinese culture in three aspects. The first aspect is that the two values 
do not treat conflict as a bad thing. Instead, conflict is neutral, a way of life. It leads us to 
understand that the cultural conflict between Christianity and Chinese culture is not merely a 
danger but also an opportunity. It is a danger because it may lead to violent conflict that destroys 
each other, yet it is also an opportunity because each can possibly enrich and transform the other. 
This attitude helps reduce the hostility between Christianity and Chinese culture. It parallels an 
old classical Chinese wisdom, as Johan Galtung points out: 

The classical Chinese double-character definition of “crisis” [fa WL wei ji] [is] a concept 


in the neighborhood of “conflict,” “danger” + “opportunity.” “Danger” is close to 
“violence,” and “opportunity” reasonably close to “challenge,” the root of creation. Here 





™ Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas, 269. 
7° For more details about Whitehead’s concept of beauty and Laozi’s understanding of ziran and their 
similarities and differences in terms of negative and positive harmony, see the previous chapters of this dissertation. 
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we see old Chinese wisdom, very different from single-minded fear in connection with 
conflicts, trying to do away with them by solution/resolution/dissolution; even to conceal 
them by sweeping them “under the carpet,” meaning away from personal and social 
awareness or consciousness.’7 
While the classical Chinese wisdom helps correct single-minded fear of conflict, the two values 
work for a similar goal in transforming the cultural conflict between Christianity and Chinese 
culture. 
The second aspect is that the two values condemn violent conflicts. Whitehead’s value of 
beauty treats violent conflict as “evil” or “iniquity” because it takes the form of destruction, the 


form of horror and pain.’* Laozi’s value of ziran regards violence as bu dao 7\i# (contrary to 


Dao) (chaps. 30, 31, 55). These two values lead us to condemn evil or budao-doings, such as 
colonization, demonetization, and dehumanization, in the confrontation of Christianity and 
Chinese culture. Do the two values support that some evil acts are necessary means for good 
ends? The answer is negative. I explained in the previous chapters that the ethics of the two 
values would not violate some basic moral principles, such as the avoidance of violence. 

Third, the two values work for transforming nonviolent conflicts. For Whitehead, 
nonviolent conflicts are critical elements of the major form of beauty; without them, novelty is 
impossible. For Laozi, nonviolent conflicts are essential for the meaning of ziran; without them, 
spontaneity and balanced harmony are empty words. These views lead us to rethink the cultural 
conflict between Christianity and Chinese culture on a deep level. Christianity is a source of 
violent conflict, as I mentioned above. In the meantime, Christianity can function as a positive 


source for transforming Chinese culture, which is not static but always dynamic. Hence, we 





™ Galtung, Peace by Peaceful Means, 70. 
78 Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas, 14, 259, 266. 
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should reject violent conflict but embrace nonviolent conflict as a source of transforming 
Christianity and Chinese culture. 

When Chinese humanists criticize Christianity as a source of violence, they seek a world 
without violent conflict. In contrast, when Chinese theists criticize Chinese culture for lack of 
transformation, they look toward a world with the power of conflict transformation. 

The alternative approach stands with the humanists for a world without violent conflict. 
However, it departs from them because they overlook Christianity as a source for nonviolent 
conflict transformation. Furthermore, the alternative approach agrees with the theists that 
Christianity can be a source of transforming Chinese culture, but it insists that we should not 
ignore Christianity’s violent tendencies. In short, while the humanistic approach focuses on 
negative harmony, the theistic approach emphasizes positive harmony; the alternative approach 
engages with both negative and positive harmony. Thus, the alternative approach helps transform 


cultural conflicts between Christianity and Chinese culture. 


D. Advantages of the Panentheistic Approach 


In the above three subsections, I showed that the beauty/ziran-based panentheistic 
approach is an alternative to the humanistic and theistic approaches for transforming cultural 
conflicts between Christianity and Chinese culture. In this last subsection, I briefly explore how 
the panentheistic approach has advantages in several broader dimensions. 

The first dimension is that the beauty/ziran-based panentheistic approach can bridge the 
Bible with traditional Chinese thought in terms of panentheism. Theologian John W. Cooper 


insists panentheism has “no basis in Scripture. No biblical text suggests or implies that the world 
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is part of God, either of his eternal nature or of his actual existence.” Such a statement is 
wrong. Numerous scholars have argued that the Bible entails panentheistic reflections in the 
creation story, wisdom literature, the Gospel, Apostolic letters, and so on.°° Although he has 
some reservations about panentheism, theologian Ted Peters says, “How might we explicate 
what Saint Paul says in N®S Acts 17:28? For ‘in him [God] we live and move and have our 
being.’ Now which model best interprets what is said here? The model of panentheism stands 
ready. As the word ‘panentheism’ indicates, what is affirmed here is that all things exist within 
God’s being.”*! 

Peters is not alone. Panentheists Philip Clayton and Arthur Peacocke borrow the biblical 
phrase “in whom we live and move and have our being” as the title of their edited anthology on 
panentheistic reflections of God’s presence in a scientific world.*? Peacocke specifies that the 
“in” of the biblical text refers to “‘an ontological relation so that the world is conceived as within 
the Being of God.’’*? Peacocke’s interpretation and others make it clear that the Bible has 
panentheistic reflections. 

The beauty/ziran-based panentheistic approach can help rediscover panentheistic 
reflections of the Bible, while the theistic and humanistic approaches fail to do so. By this, I 


insist that the panentheistic approach has the advantage of bridging the Bible and traditional 





® John W. Cooper, Panentheism—The Other God of the Philosopher: From Plato to the Present (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 2006), 323; see Philip Clayton, “How Radically Can God Be Reconceived Before 
Ceasing to Be God? The Four Faces of Panentheism,” Zygon 52, no. 4 (December 2017): 1046. 

8° Hartshorne and Reese, Philosophers Speak of God, 34-38; Celia E. Deane-Drummond, “The Logos as 
Wisdom: A Starting Point for a Sophianic Theology of Creation,” in In Whom We Live and Move and Have Our 
Being: Panentheistic Reflections on God’s Presence in a Scientific World, ed. Philip Clayton and Arthur Peacocke 
(Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans, 2004), 233-45. 

8! Ted Peters, “Models of God,” in Models of God and Alternative Ultimate Realities, ed. Jeanine Diller 
and Asa Kasher (Dordrecht, Netherlands: Springer, 2013), 57. 

82 Philip Clayton and Arthur Peacocke, eds., Jn Whom We Live and Move and Have Our Being: 
Panentheistic Reflections on God’s Presence in a Scientific World (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans, 2004). 

83 Arthur Peacocke, “Articulating God’s Presence in and to the World Unveiled by the Sciences,” in Jn 
Whom We Live and Move and Have Our Being: Panentheistic Reflections on God’s Presence in a Scientific World, 
ed. Philip Clayton and Arthur Peacocke (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans, 2004), 145. 
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Chinese thought. For instance, it can help demonstrate the compatibility between the 


panentheistic understanding of creatio continua (continuous creation) in Genesis and the well- 





known Chinese creation myth of Pangu #74, a primordial being whose body has been 
transformed as the myriad things of the world. Or it can help reinvigorate the Chinese translation 
of John 1:1, “Dao jiushi shen’ 1424 (Dao is God), through a panentheistic perspective.** 
These connections help transform cultural conflicts between Christianity and Chinese culture. 
The second dimension is that the beauty/ziran-based panentheistic approach has the 
advantage of working closely with China’s registered Protestant churches to transform conflicts 
between Christianity and Chinese culture and context. In recent decades, the churches have 


inaugurated the movement of Zhongguo jidujiao shenxue sixiang jianshe PR ZE AHS BE 

















#2 1 (reconstruction of Chinese Christian theological thinking, shortened to the “theological 


reconstruction’’). The theological reconstruction movement has been strengthened by jidujiao 





zhongguohua #£’78 AF [A {4 (Chinesization of Christianity), which is currently promoted by 











Chinese politicians, scholars, and church leaders. One of the vital topics of the theological 
reconstruction movement is to reconstruct the concept of God. 


Ding Guangxun J 3é7Il (also known as K. H. Ting), the most influential Chinese 


theologian and church leader in Mainland China in the past few decades, serves as a pivotal 
voice for the theological reconstruction. He advocates a Chinese concept of God that underlines 
God’s creation as continuous creation, God as all-love but not all-powerful, the Cosmic Christ, 


and so on. Ding’s concept of God builds upon classical Chinese thought, Whitehead’s thought, 





84 The National Committee of the Three-Self Patriotic Movement of the Protestant Churches in China, 
Xinyue quanshu #24 4: + [The New Testament], in Xin jiu yue quanshu #t|H29 4:4 [The Holy Bible] (Shanghai: 
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Teilhard de Chardin’s theology, liberation theology, and feminist theology, among others.*° The 
reconstruction of the concept of God aims to show the compatibility between Christianity and 
Chinese culture and the contemporary Chinese sociopolitical context. Although Ding does not 
specifically call it panentheism, his concept of God advocates a panentheistic approach for 
transforming conflicts between Christianity and the Chinese cultural and sociopolitical context. 
Ding passed away in 2012, but the registered churches have carried on his voice. By this, the 
beauty/ziran-based panentheistic approach has the advantage of working with the registered 
Chinese churches on the theological reconstruction, while the theistic and humanistic approaches 
do not have this advantage. 

The third dimension is that the beauty/ziran-based panentheistic approach has the 
advantage of transforming psychological conflicts of many Chinese like me for being Christians. 
Christianity is a foreign religion in China, and Protestantism arrived in China by riding on the 
cannonballs of the gunship. Chinese Christians are often “blamed for the upheavals caused by 
Western aggressions;” they are also frequently regarded as “cultural traitors.’’°° Although such 
circumstances do not lead me to “schizophrenia,”*’ they capture me in intensely painful 
psychological conflicts for being a Chinese Christian. 

One of my psychological conflicts is the clash between being Chinese and being 
Christian. As a Chinese person, I denounce any form of Western colonialism that carried in 
Christianity in China. As a Christian, I discern the limits of Chinese culture, and I see 


Christianity as a resource for transforming the cultural limits. My psychological conflict occurs 





85 Ding Guangxun J Still, Ding Guangxun wenji JSG iIISCEE [The collected works of Ding Guangxun] 
(Nanjing, China: Yilin chubanshe, 1998), 21-33, 54-58, 77-99, 106-16, 188-214, 229-33. 
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when I search whether Christianity is a tool of colonialism or a resource of transformation; 
whether I am supposed to be a Chinese person without any reservations of Chinese culture or a 
Christian who believes in the superiority of the Christian faith without any doubt. While Paul 
(Romans 6—7) and Augustine claim they had experienced battles between two selves, namely the 
old and new selves,** I have experienced the intense conflict between my cultural and Christian 
selves. 

This psychological conflict is not merely mine but also a collective consciousness of 
Chinese Christians. The evidence is that Chinese churches and theologians have considered their 
basic theological tasks in terms of indigenization (“how to indigenize Christianity in Chinese 
culture”) and contextualization (“how to make Christianity relevant to the contemporary 
sociopolitical context”).°’ The indigenization and contextualization help harmonize Christianity 
and Chinese culture, alleviating the psychological conflict of many Chinese Christians. 

While there are several approaches to transforming the psychological conflict of Chinese 
Christians, the beauty/ziran-based panentheistic approach has advantages. The panentheistic 
approach does not suggest exalting one type of self and conquering another, while the theistic 
and humanistic approaches do. Instead, the panentheistic approach helps discern the limits and 
problems of the cultural and Christian selves. It helps harmonize psychological conflicts between 
the two selves without inhibiting either one. Moreover, it helps integrate the two selves into a 
new self, namely, the Chinese Christian, who aims to make a better world for self, others, and the 


whole. 





88 Augustine, Confessions, trans. Henry Chadwick (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2008), bk. 8. 
8° Lai, “Chinese Theology,” 95-97. 
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Summary 


This chapter showed that Whitehead’s value of beauty and Laozi’s value of ziran could 
help transform one of the fundamental cultural conflicts between Christianity and Chinese 
culture: the God-reliance of Christianity versus the self-reliance of Chinese culture. By no means 
does it exhaust the contributions of the two values to the world. Still, it is significant for making 
a world of harmony, while religious violence is intensive and troublesome in this world. Thus, 
this chapter added one more reason for comparing Whitehead’s value of beauty to Laozi’s value 


of ziran. 
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Conclusion 


This dissertation presented a CRE study of Whitehead’s value of beauty and Laozi’s 
value of ziran E\ 9 (self-so). It overcame several difficulties, filled the gap in the CRE studies 


between the process tradition and the Daoist tradition, and displayed the possible contributions of 
the two values to the dialogues between Christianity and Chinese culture. In addition, it looks 
forward to inspiring further studies. Overall, this CRE study promotes Whitehead’s value of 
beauty and Laozi’s value of ziran for making a better world. 

I mentioned early in this dissertation that this CRE study has three difficulties. The first 
difficulty is the confusion of whether Whitehead’s and Laozi’s values or ethics are religious. 

The second is the challenge of whether Whitehead’s value of beauty and Laozi’s value of ziran 
are comparable. The third is the doubt of whether their values are morally advisable or whether 
there is even such a thing as Laozi’s morality of ziran or Whitehead’s morality of beauty. While 
these difficulties had hindered and challenged attempts of such a CRE study, I read them as an 
impetus for a comprehensive CRE study between Whitehead’s value of beauty and Laozi’s value 
of ziran. 

To this end, this dissertation proposed an integrated approach for helping overcome the 
difficulties. The integrated approach consists of a value-centered perspective and an integrated 
method. The value-centered perspective understands religious experiences as the constitutive 
elements of religion, religious experience as inseparable from values, and values as the focal 
points of CRE studies. It helped rediscover the religious nature of Whitehead’s and Laozi’s 
ethics and illuminate their profound, distinguishing ethical insights through their core values, 


namely, beauty and ziran. The integrated method consists of a method of discovery and a method 
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of synthesis that helped compare the two distant values without making arbitrary impositions and 
further encouraged me to explore the possible contributions of the two values to the world. 

With the integrated approach, this dissertation explored Whitehead’s beauty and Laozi’s 
ziran, respectively, before comparing them. It found the religious (precisely, panentheistic) 
nature of the two values; whereas God is the ground of beauty for Whitehead, Dao is the ground 
of ziran for Laozi. It clarified Whitehead’s two conceptions or forms of beauty: beauty as the 
absence of mutual inhibition (harmony) and beauty as progressive integration (intensity), and it 
explored Laozi’s ziran as non-domination (positive ziran), spontaneity (negative ziran), and 
balanced harmony (social ziran). It found that Whitehead’s value of beauty and Laozi’s value of 
ziran are moral aims, principles, and virtues. 

Based on these findings, the comparative chapter showed that the two values share three 
similarities. The first similarity is the shared panentheistic ground, namely, God and Dao. The 
second similarity is the shared meanings of negative and positive harmony, namely, the absence 
of violent conflict and the absence of nonviolent conflict transformation. The third similarity is 
the shared moralities of transforming conflict in transcending goals, widening sociopolitical 
structures, and changing attitudes and behaviors. 

These findings overcome the three difficulties: the confusion of whether the two values 
are religious, the challenge of whether the two distant values are comparable, and the doubt of 
whether the two values are morally advisable. The panentheistic grounds of the two values 
demonstrate the religious nature of the two values. The similar meanings of harmony bring the 
two distant values for comparison without making arbitrary impositions. The moralities of 


transforming conflict show the two values are morally advisable. 
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This CRE study of Whitehead’s value of beauty and Laozi’s value of ziran has several 
contributions. First, it fills the gap in CRE studies between the process tradition and the Daoist 
tradition. While Whiteheadian scholars have recently expanded their studies beyond Whitehead’s 
metaphysics,! this CRE study helps expand the comparative studies of the process and Daoist 
philosophies to their ethics and religions. Second, this comparative study can function as a 
source for further studies, such as the comparative sociopolitical studies between the process and 
Daoist traditions. While John B. Cobb Jr. and David Ray Griffin have encouraged integrating 
Whitehead’s thought and traditional Chinese culture to solve contemporary sociopolitical 
problems, I indicated that a persuasive integration relies on rigorous comparisons. Otherwise, 
integrations might be just arbitrary impositions into the two traditions. This CRE study can help 
provide a source for further persuasive integrations. 

Moreover, it helps expand the scope of the cultural dialogues between the Western and 
Chinese cultures. The cultural dialogues have gone through several fruitful stages, such as 
Christianity and traditional Chinese culture, human rights and traditional Chinese culture, 
Western and Chinese values, etc. However, the scope of these dialogues has been limited 
because most of the dialogues focus on Confucianism or Confucian values as representing 
traditional Chinese culture or values. This CRE study helps expand the scope by introducing 
Laozi’s ziran as an essential value within traditional Chinese culture. 

Besides these contributions to the academy, this CRE study displayed the possible 
contributions of the two values to the world. As a Chinese Christian, I explored how the two 
values could help provide a panentheistic approach as an advantageous alternative to the 


humanistic and theistic approaches for transforming the cultural conflict between Christianity 





' Roland Faber, Brian G. Henning, and Clinton Combs, eds., Beyond Metaphysics? Explorations in Alfred 
North Whitehead’s Late Thought (New York: Rodopi, 2010). 
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and Chinese culture. While the cultural conflict is still intense and the theistic and humanistic 
approaches fail, the panentheistic approach is needed. It helps Christianity embed itself in 
Chinese culture and enables the transformation of Chinese culture. Hence, this study contributes 
to comparative studies between process thought and Daoist thought, Chinese Christians, and 
those who participate in dialogues between Western and Chinese cultures for making a better 
world. 

This CRE study looks forward to inspiring further studies. While this CRE study focuses 
on comparing the two core values of the two thinkers, it has not expanded to their other values 
that could possibly help further illuminate the two religious ethics. Further studies may compare 


Laozi’s ci 2& (deep love) and Whitehead’s understanding of love with dialogues to the Confucian 
value of ren {— (humanness) and Christian value of love. 


While later Daoists carried on the value of ziran with some developments, later process 
thinkers and theologians did so for the value of beauty. This CRE study has engaged with some 
process thinkers such as Charles Hartshorne to interpret Whitehead’s value of beauty. However, 
it has not fully developed a later process view of beauty. Further studies may bring the later 
development of the two values for comparisons, such as comparing the neo-Daoist value of ziran 
to Hartshorne’s value of beauty. 

Moreover, while this CRE study explored the contributions of the two values to the 
dialogues between Christianity and traditional Chinese culture, it has not explored their possible 
contributions to the contemporary sociopolitical sphere. Further studies can investigate how the 
two values may help solve contemporary sociopolitical problems, such as geopolitical conflicts 


between the United States of America and the People’s Republic of China. 
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In all, this CRE study promotes Whitehead’s value of beauty and Laozi’s value of ziran 
for making a better world. While the world is full of violent conflicts in races, genders, classes, 
cultures, religions, nations, human and non-human animals, and so on, the two values help us to 
discern personal and systemic violence and urge us to work against such violence. While conflict 
is inevitable, the two values encourage us to transform them for making a better world, not 


merely for us but also for others and the whole world. 
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